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How Safe Is Your Job? 


The importance of the seventh sack 
of flour in providing jobs for the tech- 
nological personnel in mills, or the nec- 


essity of keeping the export trade firmly 
in mind. 
© a * 


Surplus Storage Costs 
A background article on grain surplus 
storage costs, including some criticism 
of the complex rate structure in use, and 
an explanation of the grain man’s position 
in the marketing picture. 























Soviet Exports 
An analyst in the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service examines the export outlook 
for grain from the Soviet Union. 
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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the tT'S A FACT: more of the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful ond quality. 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong minded hearth bread and 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production "2/4 bakers hag Interna- 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 
products with that extra sales punch! than any other brand. 
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GRAIN STORAGE — Information 
drifting in from trade sources indi- 
cates a mounting displeasure with 
suggested changes in the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement as pre- 
sented to the trade in Washington 
last month. One warehouse industry 
spokesman has stated that if such 
provisions should be incorporated 
into a new UGSA, no responsible 
grain warehouseman could possibly 
sign up for government storage 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE — In his 
State of the Union message to Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower sprang 
the first big surprise of 1960 when 
he said that he expected a budget 
surplus for fiscal 1961 of about 
$4.2 billion. The President's state- 
ment had many deflationary aspects 
as far as commodities are con- 
cerned 
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STORAGE COSTS—Complete text 
of the article, ‘Background Memo 
on Grain Surplus Storage Costs,’ 
by Frank A. Theis, president of the 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn. Copies of the article were 
included with a recent newsletter 
issued by the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. 
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SOVIET EXPORTS—A report from 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which makes the prediction, among 
others, that any significant Soviet 
expansion of exports must be in 
wheat 
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INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller of December, 195° 
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THE "SEVENTH SACK'—The impor- 
tance of the ‘seventh sack of 
flour," the one that goes into the 
export market, in providing jobs 
for the technological personnel in 
flour milling 
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DELIVERY DATE 
EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced ex- 
tension of the terminal delivery date 
from Dec. 31, 1959, to Jan. 30, 1960, 
in a wheat flour purchase authoriza- 
tion issued to Colombia under Title 
I of Public Law 480. The authoriza- 
tion, No. 25-28, provided for the pur- 
chase of $688,000 worth, or about 
6,600 metric tons, of flour from U.S. 
suppliers. All of the flour has been 
purchased. 





Soft Wheat 
Millers to Hold 
Winter Meeting 


CHICAGO — The annual winter 
meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. will be held at the 
Brown Hotel in Louisville Jan. 22. 

Directors of the association will 
meet at breakfast and the general 
business sessions will then begin at 
10:00 a.m. Speakers on the morning 
program include Tom White, Ala- 
bama Flour Mills, president of the 
association; Dr. L. W. Briggle, USDA 
agronomist, Beltsville, Md.; Samuel 
Alfend, chief of the Cincinnati Dis- 
trict, U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald, 
agricultural economist for Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Briggle’s talk will be on “East- 
ern Soft Wheat Varieties in 1959” 
and will include an analysis of soft 
wheat varieties now being grown in 
the eastern half of the country. He 
will also discuss varieties most suit- 
able for soft wheat millers. 

Mr. Alfend will speak on “The Food 
and Drug Administration and. the 
Milling Industry” and will touch on 
some of the current problems of mill- 
ers in complying with federal stat- 
utes enforced by the FDA. 

Dr. Fitzgerald, whose specialty is 
economic forecasting, will speak on 
“The Feed Outlook.” 

At noon there will be a compl'men- 
tary lunch to which all present are 
invited. 

The afternoon program will begin 
at 2:00 p.m. with Robert L. Early, 
Jr., manager of the Early & Daniel 
Co. Louisville office, speaking on 
“Central States Soft Wheat Sup- 
plies.”” There will also be comments 
on wheat supplies in other soft wheat 
sections by representatives of those 
areas, 

The program will be brought to a 
close with a progress report for the 
Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal 
Program. Part of this report will be 
a showing of the program’s recently 
developed color film strip “Biscuit 
Bakin’ and Muffin Mixin’” by Miss 
Elizabeth Ayres, associate director 
of the program’s educational service. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of the Pillsbury Co. has’ an- 
nounced quarterly dividends of 35¢ 
share on common stock and $1 share 
on preferred stock. 

The 35¢ common stock dividend, 
Pillsbury’s 131st consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend, is payable March 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 5, 1960. 
The preferred dividend is payable 
April 15, 1960, to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 1, 1960. Pillsbury has 2,103,- 
730 common shares and 39,757 pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. 


Benson, Republican Senators 
Find Little Common Ground 
For Wheat Legislation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON —A_ Republican 
family conference between Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, his top staff and Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee Republicans 
found little common ground regard- 
ing future wheat legislation. 


It is understood that Mr. Benson 
held fast to his previous position call- 
ing for a radical lowering of price 
supports, down to a related value of 
wheat to corn as a feed grain, with 
the elimination of acreage controls. 

The Senate Republican group — 
some members of which are running 
in sensitive areas for re-election— 
could hardly be expected to embrace 
the Benson position, and according 
to reports coming out of the confer- 
ence, they did not. 


No Major Legislation 


It now seems assured that there 
will be no major wheat legislation 
during this final sessicn of the 86th 
Congress although the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee chairman, Sen. 
Allen J. Ellender (D. La.) has intro- 
duced a wheat bill which might be 
tempting to some, but even if passed 
it might attract a White House veto. 

The Ellender bill—S. 2759—con- 
tains attractive morsels to trap the 
unwary, but at the same time, the 
senator declines to adopt one of the 
basic demands voiced by Mr. Ben- 
son—to put the concept of price sup- 
port on the basis of the past immedi- 
ate three year national average price 
rather than the parity price for the 
commodity. (See box on this page.) 

Basically, the Ellender measure is 
another last guard stand against 
decimation of the old farm bloc, 
aimed at retaining, come hell or high 
water, the old parity concept for 
basic commodities. On this issue, Mr. 


Benson is equally firm and because 
of this no common ground can be 
seen. 

Congressional farm activity this 
session is most likely to whirl around 
committee investigations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. with a House 
subcommittee on government opera- 
tions chasing all kinds of wicches 
around the committee table. 

On the other hand, it is expected 
that the Symington subcommittee 
of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee will conduct a sound judicial 
study of many aspects of CCC. This 
study will be under the direction of 
Richard Schmidt, Denver attorney, 
who is now being most favorably 
mentioned in congressional and agen- 
cy circles as “about the best looking 
piece of business to appear on the 
Washington scene in some time.” 

Mr. Schmidt can be expected to 
adhere to the Marquis of Queensberry 
rules rather than those of the wolf 
pack. And that, in the last analysis, 
is good politics. 


BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Office Evacuated 


WINNIPEG—tThe James A. Rich- 
ardson and Sons office building at 
Portage Ave. and Main St. has been 
evacuated. The 50-year-old building 
was declared unsafe because of a 
structural defect in the roof by a 
firm of consulting engineers. While 
repairs are being made to the build- 
ing the investment operations branch 
of the company is located in the for- 
mer Great West Life Building. The 
firm’s head office remains in the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Building 
while the Trust and Loan Building 
continues to house the executive and 
administrative offices. 





would: 


subsequent crops; 


is not harvested or grazed; 


produce wheat on only one farm; 


tion; and 





Proposals by Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) to Strengthen _ 
The Wheat Marketing Quota and Price Support Program 
This bill, with respect to the 1961 and subsequent wheat crops, 


(1) Provide price support at 80% of parity for the 1961 crop, 75% 
for the 1962 crop, 70% for the 1963 crop, and 65% for the 1964 and 


(2) Reduce each farm acreage allotment by 20% 
crop, and 25% for the 1962 and subsequent crops; 

(3) Prevent the diversion of such acreage reduction to other price- 
supported crops in 1961 by conditioning wheat price support on re- 
ducing the acreage of price supported crops below the 1958-59 average 
by an acreage equal to the percent of reduction; 

(4) Provide a payment in kind in 1961 (one-third average annual 
yield) on acreage equal to such percent of reduction, if such acreage 


(5) Impose penalties on the actual yield of the excess acres (or 
double the normal yield if the actual yield is not shown); 

(6) Increase the marketing penalty to 65% of parity (from 45%); 

(7) Reduce the 15-acre exemption to 12 and restrict it to farms 
which planted wheat in 1958, 1959, or 1960 and to producers who 


(8) Remove the 30-acre limitation on the feed wheat exemp- 


(9) Restrict to farms complying with their allotments the right 
to withdraw wheat stored from a previous crop to avoid penalty. 

The bill would also (a) repeal the 200-bu. exemption; (b) prevent 
an acreage history penalty where, by reason of production failure, the 
producer has no marketing excess which he can store to avoid such a 
penalty; (c) repeal authority for price support for noncooperators for 
any basic agricultural commodity; and (d) repeal a provision requiring 
the county agent or the local committee chairman to keep an additional 
copy of the acreage allotment list for each commodity. 


for the 1961 
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U.S. European Market at Sixes and Sevens 


HE DEW IS OFF the grass as far as those 
T American officials who saw in Euromarket 
a trading countryside of greener pastures a couple 
of years or so ago. They welcomed the formation 
of the European common market as a panacea 
which would automatically open up bigger and 
better markets for dollar imports. The bright- 
eyed boys in Washington saw in the development 
a desire on the part of the Europeans to aid their 
own economic recovery. 

And so it is—albeit at the expense of trade 
from North America. Expert newspaper analysts 
warned that the major objective of the European 
Economic Community (EEC), as the group came 
to be called, was to cut the ties of dependence 
on dollar goods, including many agricultural prod- 
ucts, and they suggested that any U:S. firm wish- 
ing to provide processed goods for the European 
market in future might have to establish factories 
in the EEC area. This has already happened in 
some instances. 

How are dollar goods being kept at bay? By 
the establishment of prohibitive tariff barriers. 
A year ago the countries concerned—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg—started doing away with customs 
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Agriculture and the Common Market, Page 21 


barriers between themselves, while maintaining 
them at pre-1959 levels against the rest of the 
world. 

Briefly, the EEC plan is that the surplus of 
one country will be absorbed by the others, with 
agricultural production a key component of the 
whole. But what spells danger, now all too clear 
to U.S. officials, is the machinery which operates 
to keep goods out of EEC countries. The arith- 
metical average of the existing import duties in 
all six countries will be the basis of the final 
assessment. For instance, the duty on wheat could 
jump to 20%—unlikely to be adopted because 
hard wheat is needed by all six countries—and 
on flour 30%—very likely to be adopted. 

Discrimination against other countries outside 


the cartel has already started and will be ex- 
tended. The objective of self sufficiency will be 
pursued as far as possible, though the need to 
maintain a balance of payments with the outside 
world will have to be recognized. 

EEC is important because the six countries 
concerned make up the world’s largest concentra- 
tion of buying power in international trade. 

The story goes further. The alarm signals rang 
loudly in seven other European countries. Aus- 
tria, Britain, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland got together last November to 
establish the European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA). 
The “Seven” have undertaken to abolish tariffs 
between themselves on industrial goods and to 
introduce special arrangements to increase trade 
in agriculture. They will cut tariffs by 20% on 
July 1, 1960, and by 10% each year thereafter 
until 1970. This timetable could be accelerated, 
if necessary. But unlike the “Six”, the “Seven” 
will not establish a common tariff wall. 

Here, then, are all the makings of a disastrous 
trade war in Europe. It could undo all the good 
started by the imaginative Marshall Plan which 
helped save Europe from economic chaos. U.S. 
officials are now in Paris trying to sort out the 
entanglement and the Europeans have done the 
entangling. 

The British, who are leading the “Seven”, 
want to build a bridge between the two groups 
to provide a tariff-cutting program common to 
all 13 countries. And the U.S. sees the plot all 
too clearly—the end result will be new discrimin- 
ation by Western Europe collectively against dol- 
lar imports. True, the countries will take the 
goods they have to take, such as wheat, but other 
commodities will be left out of the market. 

The Americans in Paris are going after two 
things. First, they want the same lower tariff 
benefits for dollar goods that the European na- 
tions give each other. And the European answer 
to this is: “Join the club.” Secondly, they want 
the participating nations, now enjoying greater 
prosperity than they have enjoyed for many a 
long day, thanks to American aid, to share some 
of the burden of helping the under-developed 
countries of the world. 


Opportunities Offered by AOM Meetings 


RESIDENT OF THE Association of Opera- 

tive Millers, O. C. Spohn, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., pinpointed a significant development 
when he addressed members of the association’s 
District 2 in Kansas City recently. As reported 
on page 18a of the Milling Production section, 
included with this issue, he remarked on the im- 
proved attendances at meetings of the technolo- 
gists throughout the country. 

It is true, as some of the allied men pointed 
out, that the renascence in attendance is indica- 
tive of the better programs now being presented 
in many districts. But it goes further than that. 
Program compilers are being encouraged by the 
interest expressed by members in specific subjects 
and this, in turn, stems from the questioning of 
top executives who see the need for using some 
of the more efficient equipment now available in 
their plants. They look to their millers for in- 
formation and recommendation. 


In order to learn something about this new 


equipment, the millers must go to meetings, there 
to hear the speakers and to engage in informal 
discussions with fellow-operatives and with the 
suppliers themselves. 

Much has been said, on occasion, about the 
imbalance of millers and allied men at district 
meetings. Is this a bad thing? We think not. 
There are ample opportunities to learn something 
with such a plethora of talent around. 

This renascence is bound to be reflected in 
attendance at AOM’s annual technical conference 
and trade show at the Sheridan-Jefferson Hotel 
in St. Louis, May 22-26. Here the technologist can 
see as well as hear. More than 80 booths have 
been taken up by allied firms to exhibit their 
wares and the affair promises to be one of the 
most informative ever presented. An alert miller, 
no matter his rank in the mill, can learn much 
at such an event and it is an opportunity not to 
be missed by those milling executives who wish 
to be kept alerted to the developments of milling 
techniques which can help change loss to profit. 
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PROFITS BETTER 
THAN EXPECTED 
* 


TORONTO — Maple Leaf Milling 
Co. Ltd., earnings for the four month 
period ended Nov. 30, 1959, have 
turned out somewhat better than ex- 
pected, according to Clifford E. So- 
ward, president. Sales and earnings 
are below the comparable period of 
last year, but the previous year was 
exceptional. The current year’s oper- 
ations are running considerably bet- 
ter than in the same period of 1957. 
Mr. Soward expects results for the 
current full fiscal year will be some- 
where between these two figures— 
better than 1958, but not up to 1959. 





Changes Reported 
In New York Flour 


Distributing Firms 


NEW YORK Several develop- 
ments affecting personnel and the 
structure of long established firms in 
the flour distributing industry in the 
metropolitan New York area have 
been reported. 

Following termination cf the part- 
nership of Cliff H. Morris and Leo 
Frank in the firm of Cliff H. Morris 
& Co. (see The Miller, Jan. 5, page 
10), it was announced that Stanley 
R. Frisch had resigned from Coulter 
& Coulter, Inc., large local flour job- 
bing firm, and its affiliate, Whitehall 
Flour Brokers, Inc., to become an as- 
sociate in the newly formed flour 
broker - merchandiser firm of Leo 
Frank Co. 

Mr. Frisch was treasurer and 
board member of Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., and had been associated with 
the firm for several years. Previous- 
ly he had been with the New York 
office of International Milling Co. 

Immediately after Mr. Frisch’s 
move, it was reported that Herbert 
H. Lang, president cf Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., had opened negotiations 
in a move to sell the firm to a group 
of three New York business men, two 
of them prominent in flour distribut- 
ing channels. 

According to reliable reports, cur- 
rent negotiations call for part inter- 
est in the firm going to a prominent 
sugar broker and the remainder split 
between Ernest and Otto Brehm of 
Otto Brehm, Inc., another large New 
York jobbing firm. According to pres- 
ent plans, Herbert H. Lang will re- 
main with the new firm as general 
manager and both Coulter & Coulter, 
Ine., and Otto Brehm, Inc., will re- 
tain their identity in the local mar- 
ket. 

Although Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
and Otto Brehm, Inc., have been al- 
most exclusively involved in flour dis- 
tributing through the years, the new 
firm plans to be a baker’s ‘“‘supermar- 
ket” offering shortening, sugar and 
other bakery supply items in addi- 
tion to flour. 

W. G. McLaughlin, who recently 
retired as vice president, director 
and general manager of the eastern 
sales division of International Milling 
Co. (see The Miller, Dec. 29, page 4) 
and Cliff H. Morris, flour broker, are 
sharing office facilities in mid-town 
New York. It is a convenience ar- 
rangement between two old friends 
with no business connection involved. 
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Trade Unhappy with UGSA Changes; 
Farm Re-Seal Storage Charges Costly 


By John Cipperly 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


— Re-Seal — 


WASHINGTON—An obscure 
facet of the storage picture is hid- 
den in the farm re-seal program 
for many grain crops. Officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture say that there are approxi- 
mately 250 million bushels of old 
crop grains held in re-seal pro- 
grams, earning an average of 15¢ 
bu. a year. These re-seal grains 
consist of oats, corn, barley, grain 
sorghums, wheat and soybeans and 
they run back through the 1957 
crop year. 


Roughly, this means that USDA 
is now disbursing nearly $40 million 
a year for re-seal grains held at the 
farm level—grains which have been 
placed under loan programs at a 
higher level of price support than 
that now in effect. 

A breakdown of re-seal loans by 
farms is not available at this time. 
Previously, it has been the experi- 
ence of USDA that individual farm- 
ers placed their loans in small indivi- 
dual parts, say 1,000 bu. units even 
though the total loan for any one 
farm might have been substantially 
higher. 

Income Maintained 

Here is an instance, in any event, 
where the farmer, who already has 
obtained a non-recourse loan at a 
much higher level than now prevails, 
is able to maintain an income from 
that crop. 


Obviously, the same criticism ap- 
plies to all loan programs whether 
held at farm or warehouse levels or 
even in Commodity Credit Corp. bins. 
They just go on and on. 

Farm re-seal programs were ini- 
tiated at a time when surpluses were 


increasing and warehouse space was 
tight. The most compelling argument 
for re-seal action was that, particu- 
larly in the case of feed grains, the 
surplus was held back at the feeding 
level where it would eventually be 
consumed. 

At one time, under Senate attack, 
it was shown that CCC was holding 
a substantial quantity of old crop 
corn which, it was feared, was losing 
some of its nutritional value. More- 
over, storage charges were advancing 
to a point where ultimately the stor- 
age costs would exceed the original 
loan value of the commodity when 
acquired by CCC. 

Actually, there can be no argu- 
ment with farm re-seal grain when 
the farmer does just as good a job as 
the warehouseman. In the case of 
corn, it could be that he does a bet- 
ter job. 

Farm re-seal programs have the 
effect of making the loan programs 
operative and although the present 
administration does not like the 
levels of support for basic commodi- 
ties, it is not willing to act in a man- 
ner which would deprive the farmer 
of the utility of the loan programs. 

Does Not Make Sense 

The Benson administration is not 
attempting to deprive the farmer of 
his share of the farm price support 
programs. It is merely charging that 
this cost of storage in the face of 
huge surpluses just does not make 
sense. 

When the farmer continues to pro- 
duce in excess of requirements, it 
seems absurd that re-seal programs 
should continue to pile up payments 
to the farmer against some distant 
day when the grain may be needed 

(Turn to RE-SEAL, page 31) 





Pillsbury’s Six-Month Earnings Below 
1958, But Second Best of Record 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Co. has reported earnings after taxes 
of $3,262,000 and net sales of $181,- 


The _ Pillsbury 


800,000 for the six months ended 
Nov. 30, 1959. 


Net earnings after taxes, although 
second highest in company history, 
were 21% below earnings for the 
same period a year ago. Net sales for 
the first six months were 1.2% ahead 
of the same period last year. 

Net earnings per share of com- 
mon stock were $1.52 compared with 
$2.01 a year ago. 

“Pillsbury and the milling industry 
as a whole,” said Paul S. Gerot, 
president, ‘did not benefit during the 
past six months from the unusually 
favorable markets for milling by- 
products which existed a year ago. 

“Earnings were also adversely af- 
fected,” he said, “by a four-week 
work stoppage in August at the com- 
pany’s largest multi-product plant in 
Springfield, Ill. 


Net sales 

Net earnings before income taxes 

Net earnings after providing for income taxes 

Earnings per share of common stock 
*Adjusted to a comparable basis. 


“Intensified competitive pressures 
caused reduced prices on some prod- 
ucts and additional advertising and 
sales promotion expenditures for 
others.” 

The company introduced 12 new 
products during the first six months. 

Capital expenditures will 
record $10,000,000 this year, a $2,- 
000,000 increase over the previous 
fiscal year. A major part of this pro- 
gram is modernization of plants and 
equipment for reduction of manufac- 
turing costs. 

During the first six months, Pills- 
bury announced plans for construc- 
tion of a new flour mill in East Los 
Angeles, Cal. A refrigerated products 
plant and research center was put 
into operation at New Albany, Ind., 
and an option was obtained on land 
for a new baking mix plant near St. 
Louis, Mo. A new feed plant at Jas- 
per, Ala., is expected to be completed 
this spring. 


total a 


—For the six months—June | through Nov. 30— 
Fiscal 1960 
$181,800,000 
7,057,000 
3,262,000 


Fiscal 1959 
$179,688,000* 
9,327,000 
4,107,000 
$2.01 


Fiscal 1958 
$173,067,000* 
5,577,000 
2,513,000 
$1.28 


—UGSA 


WASHINGTON — Information 
drifting in from trade sources in- 
dicates a mounting displeasure 
with the suggested changes in the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
as presented to the trade here last 
month, 


Epitomizing the criticism of these 
proposed changes is the comment of 
a responsible warehouse industry 
spokesman, who says that if such 
provisions should be incorporated in 
a new UGSA, no responsible grain 
warehouseman could possibly sign up 
for government storage. 

Another source, after a thorough 
examination of the document, reports 
that the new material the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture would add 
and the changes contemplated from 
the old agreement “represent han- 
dling and storage conditions which 
amount to a palladium setting for a 
Tiffany diamond.” This critic has 
heretofore criticized previous UGSA 
documents as providing unnecessary 
requirements for storing U.S. grain 
surpluses over and above normal 
trade requirements, unnecessarily 
adding to the annual storage bill. 


Add to Storage Bill 


These new refinements USDA now 
proposes would add considerably to 
the government storage bill. Bud- 
getary requirements may now be 
seen as a stumbling block to addi- 
tional spending, particularly for 
USDA. It may be expected that when 
the warehousemen document their 
objections and set forth additional 
costs they believe they will need if 
the new proposals are to be adopted, 
USDA will back away from these 
changes. 

In the meantime, the Symington 
sub-committee under the direction of 
Richard Schmidt, Denver attorney 
and general counsel, is starting its 
hearings. It is now expected that he 
will ask grain warehousemen to hold 
themselves in readiness for an in- 
vitation to appear before his com- 
mittee although, as of this time, he 
has no slated priority of appearance. 
It is therefore presumed that after 
the trade has made itself available, 
Mr. Schmidt will bring in Commodity 
Credit Corp. executives. 

There is a general feeling here that 
this sub-committee hearing, of which 
Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), is 
chairman under the direction of Mr. 
Schmidt, will represent a searching 
examination of CCC operations; but 
an examination which will reflect in- 
sight and _ judicious investigation 
rather than a “sensational witch 
hunt.” That is the impression Mr. 
Schmidt has made on all who have 
had contact with him here. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Returns to Portland 


SAN FRANCISCO — After a one 
year experiment on the floor of the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange, the 
Lou's Dreyfus Corp. has returned its 
grain operations to the Portland of- 
fice. R. P. Wilkes, who became the 
Dreyfus representative after his re- 
tirement from Cargill, Inc., has re- 
turned to his ranch at Auburn. 
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Replies to Chicago 


Board’s Protest Promise Consideration 


F. C. BISSON, Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—It appears that the 
recent protest sent by Chicago 
Board of Trade executives to rail- 
road representatives—advising of 
the damage which could accrue 
from freight rates highly discrim- 
inatory to Chicago—are bringing 
replies. The wires were sent in 
December by Clarence Rowland, 
Jr., chairman, and Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and the replies 
from railroad executives seem to 
give a cross section of opinion from 
top-flight railroad executives whose 
lines serve the grain trade. 


Mr. Rowland and Mr. Liebenow, in 
their original messages, cited what 
they termed “irreparable damage” 


that could be suffered by the agri- 
cultural economy—not only in the 
Midwest but also to the entire 
country in the event any highly dis- 
criminatory freight rates to Chicago 


were put into effect. (The Miller, 
Dec. 15, page 6.) 

The protests were followed by a 
Board of Trade press conference on 


the subject (The Miller, Dec. 22, page 

7). In the interim, board officials 

have received replies from most of 

the railroad executives to whom they 

had wired in early December. 
Comment Made 

Of particular interest is the com- 
ment made by A. E. Perlman, presi- 
dent of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, because it was an observation 
credited to Arthur E. Baylis, vice 
president of the same railroad, at a 
Chicago Traffic Club dinner which 
touched off a fair-sized powder keg. 
After calling the Board of Trade’s 
attention to the fact that a prelim- 
inary study of the special committee 
has not yet been completed, Mr. 
Perlman’s wire said in part: “Eastern 
rail carriers are conscious of the im- 
portance of rail rate structure to the 
Chicago market and have a prime 
objective of keeping railroads finan- 
cially healthy and, at the same time, 
meeting all requirements by 
standards of public interest. This is 
a difficult task when confronted by 
the taxing powers of the U.S. gov- 
ernment which gives subsidy advan- 
tage to all other forms of transpor- 
tation.” 

From Walter J. Tuohy, president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., came the following: “When the 
study is completed, recommendations 
will be made to traffic executives for 
review before placement on the pub- 
lic docket. You can be certain the 
interest of the Chicago market will 
receive the important attention it 
merits.” 

H. W. Von Willer, president, Erie 
Railroad, wired in part: “I know 
much effort has been expended in 
dealing with this entire subject and 
that full consideration will be given 
to all factors involved; I am hopeful 
that it can be disposed of to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned.” 

The wire from C. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
president, read: “Insofar as C.&N.W. 
origins are concerned, there will be 
no rate via direct routes eliminating 
the Chicago market. Rate levels 
from our origins will all reflect the 
Chicago combination.” 

D. Gordon, president, Grand Trunk 
line, said as follows: “Your interest 
is one of many that must be con- 
sidered in a general adjustment of 


set 


this kind and we hope that we can 
meet the wishes of our patrons and 
others interested.” 


Large Grain Hauler 


The head of the Soo Line Railroad, 
G. A. McNamara, after mentioning 
that the line is not an eastern one, 
made this statement: “Because we 
are a large grain hauling railroad 
and dependent on that commodity 
for an important part of our reve- 


nues, we do have an intensive inter- 
est in any broad revisions of the 
grain rate structure. We will evalu- 
ate very carefully the Eastern Lines 
recommendations as they are made 
available and, of course, will give full 
consideration to the comments set 
forth in your wire concerning effects 


on the Chicago market.” 
E. T. Reidy, president, Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, commented 


along these lines: “We appreciate and 
share your concern as to possible 
detrimental effects which may occur 


to the Chicago market as well as 
western railroads if the Eastern 
Lines’ record does not include rates 


from Chicago.” 

A letter was received from David 
O. Mathews, president of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois railroad, which 
concluded by saying: “You may rest 
assured that we will do everything in 
our power not only to protect but to 
develop the Chicago market.” 





AIRSLIDE CARS’ 
COST FIGURE 
CORRECTED 


In the issue of Oct. 20, 1959 (page 
5) The Miller reported that the 
Millers National Federation had cau- 
tioned members on the practice of 
loading Airslide equipment below the 
established minimum weight to com- 


ply with baker-customers’ bin and 
bulk truck limitations, described as 
an expensive customer concession. 


The federation pointed out that Air- 
slide cars represent a $28,000 invest- 
ment compared with a $12,000 invest- 
ment for regular boxcars. The first 
figure quoted was incorrect because 
the present purchase price of Airslide 
cars, says the General American 
Transportation Corp., is approxi- 
mately $12,865. The embarrassment 
occasioned the company by the quo- 
tation of an incorrect figure is re- 
gretted. 





In addition, there were messages 
from other railroad presidents call- 
ing attention to the fact that the 
entire matter was still before the 
special grain committee and that no 
actual recommendations had been 
made as yet. As matters now stand, 
the understanding is that any pro- 
posals for rate changes resulting 
from the study by the special CTR 
Committee will be turned over to the 
Traffic Executive Assn.-Eastern 
Roads for approval after which pub- 
lic hearings would be held, probably 
at Chicago. 





Smico to Represent 


ST. PAUL 


neapolis-based 


Smico Sales Co., Min- 
industrial sales firm, 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for Torit Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, manufacturer of industrial dust 


collecting equipment, Frank Chase, 
Torit vice president in charge of 
sales, has announced. 


Smico will handle sales and appli- 
cation engineering for Torit units 
and systems in Minnesota and other 
north central states, with special em- 
phasis on dust-collecting applications 
for the milling industry. 

In charge of the Torit activities 
will be O. J. Zimmerman, Smico Sales 
Co. president, and R. W. Pearson, 
sales engineer for the firm, Mr. 
Chase said. 





oO. J. Zimmerman 


St. Paul Firm 


Mr. Zimmerman, who spent a num- 
ber of years in the operating and 
processing areas of the milling indus- 
try, is also executive vice president 
of Smico, Inc., Oklahoma City, manu- 
facturer of special equipment for 
milling companies. Mr. Pearson, an 
engineering graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has spent more 
than four years with Smico Sales. 
Prior to that, he was a sales engineer 
on the staff of Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc. 

Torit Manufacturing Co. is a pro- 
ducer of cabinet cloth filter-type col- 
lectors and cyclone separator collec- 
tors, equipment that is used to con- 
trol dust from metalworking, wood- 
working and a wide variety of other 
industrial operations. 











January 12, 1960 


A. R. Cornelius, Sr., 
Self-Rising Institute 


Secretary, Dies 


NASHVILLE 
Sr., secretary 


Allen R. Cornelius, 
of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute for 26 years and a 
prime mover in self-rising flour, and 
self-rising cornmeal promotional pro- 
grams since their inception, died here 
Jan. 8 following an extended illness. 
Mr. Cornelius was 70 years of age. 

As a member of a family well 
known for many years in the grain 


and seed business, Mr. Cornelius 
later operated his own brokerage 
firm, which led to his associations 


in the flour milling industry, particu- 
larly involving self-rising types. His 
entire career was spent in the Nash- 
ville community, although his activ- 


ities and associations made him a 
familiar figure in many areas of flour 
milling. 

Mr. Cornelius was elected secre- 


tary of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of Self-Rising and 
Processed Flours when it was first 
formed in May of 1933. A diabetic 
a goodly portion of his life, Mr. Cor- 
nelius was credited by industry as- 
sociates with exerting great energy 
in the pursuit of his duties despite 
his handicap. In recognition of his 
services, a resolution was unanimous- 
ly approved last October at the 26th 


annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute. 

At that time Mr. Cornelius was 
already suffering the illness which 


kept him from attending, and even- 
tually was to lead to his death. He 
retired from his duties with the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute on Oct. 
1, 1959. 

His father, W. R. Cornelius, origi- 
nated the firm which bore his name, 
the W. R. Cornelius Co., a Nashville 
grain and seed business. Mr. Corne- 
lius was associated with his father 
in this firm until his father’s death 
approximately 25 years ago, at which 
time the business was. terminated. 
About this time Mr. Cornelius opened 
his own brokerage business. 

Mr. Cornelius was a member and 
deacon of the Glen Leven Presby- 
terian Church in Nashville and one 
of the founders of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in that com- 
munity. 

A son, Allen R. Cornelius, Jr., cur- 
rently is a judge in the General Ses- 
sions Court at Nashville. 

At one time Mr. Cornelius was also 
a member of the Rotarians and Lions 


International. 

Other survivors include his wife, 
Ruth; five daughters: Mrs. T. A. 
Clarkson Mrs. Frank W. Stevens, 


Mrs. J. W. Stone, Mrs. Gene Stanley 
and Miss Nancy Cornelius, all in 
Nashville or other Tennessee com- 
munities; two sisters, Miss Sammie 
Cornelius and Mrs. Robert Miller, 
N»shville. and 14 grandchildren. 


Purina Declares 30c 


Quarterly Dividend 


ST. LOUIS—The board of direc- 
tors of Ralston Purina Co. declared 
a quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share 
of common stock, payable March 11, 
1960, to shareholders of record Feb. 
19, 1960, at a meeting here Jan. 4. 

At the annual stockholders meet- 
ing, three members of the board of 
directors were reelected to three- 
year terms. They were Raymond E. 
Rowland, president; Dr. Ear] L. Butz, 
Purdue University, and Leif J. 
Sverdrup. 
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Dewey E. Walter 
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John B. Ronan 


Dewey Walter to Head KC Exchange; 
John Ronan New First Vice President 


KANSAS CITY—Dewey E. Wal- 
ter, of the Pillsbury Co., became 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade at the recent annual elec- 
tion, Mr. Walter, who served as 
first vice president the past year, 
was elected without opposition. He 
succeeds Robert J. Anderson, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., as head of the ex- 
change. 


John B. Ronan, B. C. Christopher 
& Co., automatically succeeds Mr. 
Walter as first vice president, having 
served as second vice president the 
past year. 

Wayne A. Forcade, Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., was chosen second vice 
president in a close race with James 
L. Young, Checkerboard Grain Co., 
with a margin of four votes deciding 
the outcome. 

Six directors named by the nomi- 
nating committee were chosen with- 
out opposition. They are R. J. An- 
derson, Norris Grain Co.; A. L. Hand- 
ley, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; Ster- 
ling C. Masters, Masters Grain Co.; 
H. R. Schmid, Midwestern Grain Co.; 
H. F. Jackman, Jr., Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., and J. W. Whitacre, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 

The arbitration committee mem- 
bers were elected without opposition 
as nominated: George R. Bicknell, 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn.; Roy 
E. Lyman, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; W. E. Spurck, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; J. F. Baumgartner, Sim- 
onds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., and 
Earl A. Hogan, Earl A. Hogan Co. 


Two New Members 

Two new members, J. B. Gregg, of 
Morrison - Gregg - Mitchell Grain Co., 
and R. E. Swenson, General Mills, 
Inc., were chosen for the nominating 
committee. The new president will 
ippoint a third member. 

The Grain Clearing Co. elected the 
following directors: Herne Christo- 
pher, B. C. Christopher & Co.; Frank 





Net Income Reported 


DENVER—Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. reports net income of $582,- 
481, or $1.05 a share, for the six 
months ended Nov. 30. Net for the 
same period a year before was $624,- 
524, or $1.13 a share. 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come were up to $62,132,381, from 
$60,561,961. 


W. Bartlett, Bartlett & Co.; W. J. 
McMahon, Klean Grain Co., and G. 
P. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 

The new president, Mr. Walter, 
joined Pillsbury in September of 1919 
in Minneapolis. After two years of 
office experience in the grain depart- 
ment and two years on the floor of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, he 
was sent to Kansas City in July of 
1923 to open the office at the time 
Pillsbury began milling activities at 
Atchison, Kansas. Mr. Walter has 
purchased hard winter wheat for 
Pillsbury since that time. The origi- 
nal Atchison plant has been expand- 
ed and other mills added since at 
Enid, Okla., and Springfield, Ill., as 
well as a terminal elevator at Wichi- 
ta. 

Mr. Walter’s son, Dick, is also con- 
nected with the milling industry. He 
is employed by the Standard Milling 
Co. in Kansas City. 


President’s Message Suggests Axe 
May Be Wielded on USDA Expenses 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—In his State of 
the Union message to Congress last 
week, President Eisenhower sprang 
the first big surprise of 1960 when 
he said that he expected a budget 
surplus for fiscal 1961 of about 
$4.2 billion with the actual budget 
set at $79.8 billion against the 
earlier estimate of the Bureau of 
the Budget director of $81 billion. 


The President’s statement had 
many deflationary aspects as far as 
commodities are concerned, with soy- 
beans providing the only exception. 

But where will the savings come 
from? At first examination, it was 
concluded that the reduction would 
have to come out of the allocation 
made to the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture since the defense budget 
and the veterans’ administration bud- 
get, largest components of federal 
spending, are sacred. USDA is next 
highest. 

However, it was _ subsequently 
learned that the administration is 
counting on a further increase in the 
federal gasoline tax and an advance 
in postage charges which might bring 
in another $750 million annually. 

Despite this, it is thought there is 
still room for some cutbacks at 
USDA. Officials doubt, from a budget 
viewpoint, that savings can be made, 
but if given some administrative 
latitude, they might be able to make 
a good showing. Most of the USDA 
budget is mandatory under laws pre- 
viously enacted by Congress. 

Savings Possible 

With this latitude in mind, the 
situation bodes no good for such in- 
dustries as grain storage and other 
service activities because it is in 
these areas that USDA might probe 
for savings. 

Other savings 


could be accom- 





General Mills Six-Month Earnings 
Show Drop; Smaller Yearly Total Seen 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net income for General Mills, Inc., for the six months 
ended Nov. 30, 1959, was $4,392,599, equal to 54¢ per share of common stock. 
This compares with earnings of $7,746 821 for the same period a year ago. 

According to the company’s letter to the stockholders, indications are 
that the earnings for the 12 months ending May 31, 1960, will not equal the 
record of last year, which was the highest in the history of the company. ; 


ESIMATED RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


Sales of products and services 
Earnings before federal taxes on income 
Federal income taxes 


Net income 


Net income per share of common stock 
Shares of common stock outstanding 


Six months ended ———— 

Nov. 30, 1959* Nov. 30, 1958 
$265,947,296 $274,291 ,340 
8,930,201 16,674,609 
4,537,602 8,927,788 


$ 4,392,599 $ 7,746,821 


1.05* 
6,873, 6217 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Current assets 
Current liabilities 


Working capital 

Fixed assets 

Miscellaneous assets 

Goodwill and other intangibles 


Long term debt 
Reserves 


Excess of assets over liabilities and reserves 
Stockholders’ Equities: 
Preferred stock—5% 


cumulative 
Common stock 


Total stockhoiders' equities 


Nov. 30, 1959* Nov. 30, 1958 
$134,840,791 


57,546,018 
77,294,773 
100,835,214 
6,734,029 
2,429,891 
187,293,907 
35,000,000 
5,164,722 


$147,129, 185 


59,116,473 


79,484,055 
115,421,103 
8,275,013 
4,012,665 


207,192,836 
45,000,000 
5,246,519 

cee se $156,946,317 
$ 22,147,300 
44'432'490 
90:366.527 


$156,946,317 


$ 22,147,300 
39,674,858 
85,307,027 


$147,129, 185 


_ *Includes operations for one month and assets and liabilities of Magnaflux Corporation ac- 
quired on Oct. 31, 1959, in exchange for common stock. Amounts for periods prior to that date 
are not adjusted as they are not considered material. 


tAdjusted for 3 for | stock split. 


plished through lower loan rate pro- 
grams for basic commodities, which 
should in turn reflect reduced export 
subsidy payments on all crops now 
moving under the payment-in-kind 
and other programs, such as Public 
Law 480. Reduced U.S. prices for 
commodities influence world price 
levels. 
World Price Aspect 

An unseen aspect of the high price 
support farm program is the floor it 
puts under world commodity prices. 
A top official of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service commented a year 
or more ago that if U.S. price sup- 
port programs were lowered or dis- 
continued, it would mean that the 
entire world agricultural farm com- 
munity would have to drop its prices 
to meet the lower costs of production 
on U.S. farms which result from the 
increased efficiency of recent years. 

Thus it may be seen that there is 
a lot of water to be squeezed out of 
the costs of USDA operations if the 
officials set their minds to tighter 
housekeeping techniques. 

While 1960 will be a political year 
of major consequence to many Re- 
publicans, the Bureau of the Budget 
is likely to ride herd on agency ex- 
penditures and any item which shows 
increased disbursement is going to be 
scrutinized carefully and only the 
most desperate political considera- 
tions are likely to over-ride a budget 
bureau veto. 

USDA officials declined, last week, 
to comment on the possible influence 
of the President’s message on grain 
prices, but one official stressed that 
the department has latitude to cut 
costs. For example, it is likely that 
USDA might reduce the price sup- 
port level for new crop corn to 65% 
of parity. 

The message, with its overtones of 
budget bureau dominance indicating 
that any program which costs more 
dollars will risk disapproval. means 
that other farm programs will be ac- 
cepted only on the basis of reduced 
costs. 

The White House message ignored 
the “Food for Peace’ proposal, but 
the oil donation program is a touch- 
and-go dollars and cents item set 
against political connotations and 
political campaign contributions. 
There is some opinion suggesting that 
USDA will give in on this project. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


James E. Butler 
Named for New Term 


On Wheat Commission 


SPOKANE—James E. Butler, plant 
superintendent of Centennial Mills, 
Inc., here, has been reappointed to a 
three year term as one of the two 
nonproducer commissioner members 
of the Washington Wheat Commis- 
sion. The marketing order under 
which the commission was estab- 
lished provides that the five elected 
wheat producer commissioners ap- 
point two additional commissioners. 

Elections were held Jan. 8 and 
Chester B. Stonecipher succeeded 
Verne J. Barbre as chairman. C. Leon 
Miller was elected vice chairman and 
Ervin C. Oestreich continues as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. Butler was a vice president of 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. until its 
sale in 1957. 
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Slow Pattern of Flour Sales 
Broken by Southwest Flurry; 
Some Spring Business Booked 


AS A RELIEF from the dull pat- 
tern of the flour markets prior 
to and continuing through the double 
holiday period, there was some ac- 
tivity in sales of both hard winter 
and spring wheat flours in the seven- 
day period ending Jan. 11. 

Hard winter wheat flours enjoyed 
the double impetus of a small spurt 
in domestic plus rather substantial 
government and export buying. The 
domestic business stemmed from ac- 
tivity of one of the chain bakers who 
had not covered as completely as 
others during the last buying wave. 
This buying activity was followed by 
bookings by a few independents in 
need of supplies and satisfied with the 
current price level. Although the to- 
tal volume was not large, it repre- 
sented a welcome relief from the re- 
cent period of buyer inactivity. 

The spring wheat flour sales were 
far from a comparable volume with 
the activity in the Southwest, but 
were a definite improvement in the 
sales pattern. The buying early in 
the period was comparatively light 
and short-lived, dwindling off to scat- 
tered fill-ins as the week ended. 

In contrast, family flour sales ap- 
peared moving at a better tempo in 
the spring wheat area than in the 
Southwest, with Minneapolis mills 
anticipating strong activity through- 
out the month 

Soft wheat flour sales were report- 
ed slightly improved in the Chicago 


and St. Louis areas. 
Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 145% of capacity 


compared with 95% in the Southwest 
and approximately 20% in the cen- 
tral states. 


Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 107% of ca- 
pacity as compared with 93% the 
previous week and 108% for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See ta- 
bles on page 7.) 

7 
Spring Flour Sales 
- 
In Fair Volume 
Spring wheat flour sales, although 


not matching the flurry of buying in 


the Southwest, did show some im- 
provement in the seven-day period 
ending Jan. 8. Business hit a fair 


tempo on slightly lower prices earli- 
er in the week, but demand tapered 
off to a sprinkling of scattered fill-ins 
at the close. 

Sales amounted to 145% of capac- 
ity for the week, as compared with 
60% the previous week and 306% for 
the comparable week of last year 
when sales hit 2.6 million ewt. 

Family flour sales continued strong 
and picking up tempo. Mills report 
that business indications appear good 
for the entire month of January 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 99% of capac- 
ity as compared with 76% the previ- 
ous week and 120% for the compara- 
ble week of last year. Production by 
mills of the Northwest amounted to 
111% of capacity as compared with 


86% the previous week and 114% a 
year ago. 
Quotations Jan. 8, 100-lb. carlots, 


Minneapclis: Spring standard patent 
$5.35@5.45, short patent $5.45@5.55. 
high gluten $5.75@5.85, clears $5@ 
5.15, whole wheat $5.35@5.45, nation- 


ally advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20. 


Southwest Reports 
Flour Buying Flurry 


Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
picked up last week in the Southwest 
with a small spurt in domestic busi- 
ness and government and export buy- 
ing. Sales amounted to 95% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 32% 
the previous week and 478% a year 
ago. About 14% of the volume was 
accounted for by the export and gov- 
ernment business. 

One of the chain bakers not cov- 
ered so far ahead as others decided 
to add to its bookings. A few inde- 
pendents were convinced also that 
the time to buy a little more was at 
hand. However, since most bakers 
have enough flour on the books to 
last them through March or April, 
the total volume for this sales flurry 
was not large. Prices were down 
about 6¢ from a week earlier. 

Family flour sales activity was lim- 
ited. Prices held steady. Directions 
have been a little slow, but showed 
signs of picking up. This pick-up usu- 
ally occurs around Jan. 1, as whole- 
salers and jobbers rebuild inven- 
tories. Bakery directions also have 
been a little slower than normal for 
this time of year. They seem to be 
picking up in volume. 

Government relief flour awards and 
buying by the United Arab Republic 
gave this side of the trade a boost 
in volume. Clears were pretty well 
cleaned up and there was interest in 
1% ash flour at the Gulf that could 
not be filled, it was reported. Mills 
will be busy during the next couple 
of weeks getting out the flour to fill 
these latest orders. 

At Hutchinson flour business 
broadened considerably, although vol- 
ume was great only by comparison 
with the dull holiday fortnight im- 
mediately preceding. Bulk of the new 
bookings came from the Commodity 
Stabilization Service for export re- 
lief, and these included, in many in- 
stances, all the mills could handle in 
the limited time allowed. Otherwise 
export bus'ness was lacking. 

Domestic buying was limited to 
fill-ins by independent bakers who 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











wanted to extend contracts a full 120 
days. Large chains evidenced no in- 
terest. Shipping directions were sat- 
isfactory, resulting in 120% grind 
and production is apt to continue at 
or near that pace. Prices were off 
5¢, due to sagging cash wheat pre- 
miums and firmer feed market . 
Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales, composed 
of government business, bakery and 


family flours and blends, also av- 
eraged 115%, compared with 22% 


the preceding week and 233% a year 
ago. Family and bakery flours were 
unchanged to 5¢ lower, while clears 
were down 10¢. 

Quotations Jan. 8, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.12 @5.17, standard 
patent $5.02 @ 5.07, straight $4.97 @ 


5.02; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20 sacked, with the 


high end of the range representing 
delivered prices of nationally adver- 
tised brands; first clears of 11% pro- 
tein $3.75 @3.80, first clears of 13.50% 
to 14% protein $3.85@3.90, clears of 
1% ash and higher $3.40@3.70. 


Soft Flour Interest 
Slightly Improved 


Soft flour business showed little 
improvement for the St. Louis area 
mills as sales continued to hover 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 26) 





Durum, Semolina Interest Improves; 
Buying Activity Continues Light 


MPROVED interest was reported 
I in the semolina market during the 
seven-day period ending Jan. 11. Al- 
though there was no marked buying 
activity on the part of macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers the pickup in 
interest indicates buying in the offing 
after the prolonged dull spell prior 
to and during the holidays. 

Durum receipts for the period were 
reported at 110 cars as compared 
with 68 for the short previous week. 
Although the number of cars is rela- 
tively small, it indicates a stepped-up 
tempo that should continue as the 
weeks progress. 

Production by durum mills amount- 
ed to 98% of milling capacity for the 
week as compared with 78% the pre- 








vious week and 133% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 8 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.42@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.41@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.36@2.41 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.35@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.33@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Whly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 3-10 ... 177,500 173,365 98 
Previous week 177,500 "138,948 78 
Year ago ..... 156,500 208 853 133 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1959-Jan. 10, 1960 ........ 4,967,388 

July 1, 19586-Jan. 11, 1959 ........ 5,045,968 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Display Instability 
In National Pattern 


HE millfeed markets followed 
an erratic pattern across the 


country in the seven-day period end- 
ing Jan. 11 with demand showing a 
contrast from poor to good and prices 
varying up to $2 as compared with 
the previous week. The supply pic- 
ture also varied, but appeared some- 
what improved on the national ba- 
sis. 

In most areas the demand was bet- 
ter early in the week, but in Buffalo 
it gained momentum later in the 
week with bran in good demand. In 
this sector the country trade found 
business better than anticipated on 
a price increase of about $1. How- 
ever, in Boston the market was easier 
with buyer interest lacking. The mar- 
ket was depressed due to a reported 
substantial flock liquidation move 
prompted by low egg prices. 

In some sections of the Midwest 
demand was very good early in the 
period with feed manufacturers solid 
buyers apparently on replacement 
needs as formula feed volume _in- 
creased. 

Demand was light and prices down 
in the Chicago and Minneapolis areas 
and business reported very dull in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported prcduction 
of 52,176 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45552 tons 
in the previous week and 53,840 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market picture was relatively un- 
changed through the week with de- 
mand continuing on the slow side al- 
though the supply situation showed 
improvement. By all measurements 
buyer interest should be better and 
a more active demand will probably 
develop soon. Prices softened $1.50 
as compared with the prev‘ous week. 

Quotations Jan. 11: Sacked bran 
$39 50, bulk $35.50; sacked middlings 
$39.50, bulk $35.50; sacked red dog 
$41. 

Kansas C'ty: Demand for mill- 
feeds was mixed with fairly active 
buying of sacked bran and _ shorts. 
Prices worked up $2 during the week 
on sacked feeds. Demand for bulk 
bran and bulk middlings was only 
fair during the week and extremely 
light at week-end with prices about 
unchanged for the week after being 
$150 up at the midweek mark. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Bran and shorts 
$37 @37.50 sacked; bran $31.50@32, 
shorts $34@34.50, middlings $32.50@ 
33, bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
for immediate shipment were light 
last week and demand was good. Quo- 
tations Jan. 8. burlaps: Bran $46.50, 
gray shorts $47@47.50 (bulk bran 
$42.50. shorts $45); bulk middlings 
$43 @43.50. delivered Texas common 
points; $1.50@2 higher on bran, $2@ 
2.50 higher on shorts and $1@1.50 up 
on middlings, compared with the pre- 
vicus week. 

Chicago: Further drying-up in de- 
mand for millfeeds generally was 
noted the opening week of 1960. 
Prices were generally downward but 
the net changes were comnparnt'vely 
narrow comnmared with what had been 
taking place during the “off-again, 

(Turn to MILLFEED, 


27) 
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Wheat Futures 
Export Business 


HEAT futures followed a pat- 

tern of stability throughout 
the seven-day period ending Jan. 11, 
with the range for the week changed 
only slightly in all positions and end- 
ing stronger in all with the exception 
of a fractional drop in Chicago 
March. Export business was the 
prime factor in market interest. 

Closing prices of wheat 
Jan. 11 were: Chicago 
$2.0454, May $2.03%, 
September $1.86%; 
March $2.01%, May $1.98%, July 
$1.83%; Minneapolis—May $2.14%, 
July $2.09%2. 

The minor loss in Chicago March 
was probably attributable to reports 
that part of the red wheat purchased 
by Turkey was to come from supplies 
farther east, rather than Illinois 
stocks as previously indicated. 


Export activity was exceptionally 
strong during the period. India was 
credited with buying 8% million bu. 
wheat with most Gulf hard wheat but 
some from West Coast stocks. 

In addition, the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service made heavy flour 
commitments and the United Arab 
Republic made a solid purchase of 
flour plus red and white wheat. Also, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
signed an agreement involving about 
7 million bushels wheat for Israel and 
3 million more for Turkey. 


Export prospects were _ further 
strengthened by an official estimate 
showing the Argentina crop nearly 
50 million bushels short of the pre- 
vious year. 

President Eisenhower’s message, 
although prompting some early ad- 
justment of contracts, really caused 
only minor reaction as his comments 
were about as expected. Although 
he urged legislation to curb farm 
surpluses and increase farm income, 
he did not diagram plans for surplus 
disposal. 

The moisture recordings over the 
winter wheat belt recently have been 
very slight and only light measure- 
ments are indicated in the immediate 
forecast. However, crop conditions 
are improved and are not a current 
factor in distant futures. 


Receipts Slightly Larger 

Very little change was noted in the 
price for cash wheat during the past 
week and although receipts were 
slightly larger than the week be- 
fore, they were still considered 
very light. Minneapolis inspections 
totaled 438 cars and 23 of them were 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp. 
Activity in the flour trade was slight- 
ly improved but was reported far 


futures 
March 
July $1.83%, 
Kansas City— 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 11 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 1544¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Pattern Stable; 
Strong Factor 


from brisk. It appears that the mar- 
ket needs a flurry of bakery buying 
to stimulate a better demand for 
cash offerings. The only change in 
the protein basis was an advance of 
l¢ for the 16 and 17% categories, 
with the balance of the list steady. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 15.05%. Last year dur- 
ing the comparable week, it was 
13.99%. 

At the close of January 8 No. 1 
dark northern spring and No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat, through 11% pro- 
tein, traded at 5¢ over the May price 
in the cash trade; 12% protein 6¢ 
over; 13% protein 8¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 9@10¢ over; 15% protein 11@12¢ 
over; 16% protein 14@15¢ over; 17% 
protein 16@17¢ over the May. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
11% Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein . 
Protein .. 
Protein .. 
eee 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Yz Ib. lower. 

To arrive div. pt. 
58 Ib. 13.5% 
13% protein 
protein $2.24, 
tein $2.29. 


basis, | DNS or | NS 
moisture, 12% protein $2.18, 
$2.20, 14% protein $2.22, 15% 
16% protein $2.27, 17% pro- 


Cash Wheat Prices Lower 


Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City last week were % to 
1%¢ bu. lower than a week earlier 
with most of the loss being accounted 
for by declining premiums. 

Demand was good for lower pro- 
tein blending grain but more reserved 
for stronger types, reflecting differ- 
ences in size of current and prospec- 
tive supplies of the various qualities. 

Higher protein grain has been com- 
ing out from under the loan more 
readily than other types because of 
the favorable price relationship to 
the loan level. Receipts at Kansas 
City last week totaled 510 cars, com- 
pared with 419 the previous week and 
702 a year ago. There was a fair 
amount of selling on a “to-arrive” 
basis by handlers at other terminal 
and subterminal points. Offerings of 
country-run grain remained light. 

Ordinary wheat premiums _ad- 
vanced %¢ bu. on both the high and 
low sides. Otherwise premiums slipped 
1¢ on both ends of the range. 

Premiums were quoted Jan. 8 as 
follows: Ordinary 244@3'%¢ bu. over 
the March option of $2.105, 11.50% 
protein 34%@6¢ over, 12% protein 
6@10¢ over, 12.50% protein 7@12¢, 
13% protein 8@14¢, 13.50% protein 
9@16¢, 14% protein 10@18¢. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 8 is 
shown in the accompanying table: 

1 2.26% 

a 2.26% 

on 

4 
3 k y 
x 2.02@2.03 % 
. 4 Red 2.01@2.02% 
At Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling Jan. 11 at $2.35@2.36 
delivered Texas common points. 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour 


roduction in principal manufacturing areas by mills re 


orting currently to The North- 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Jan. 3-10, 
1960 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 


Central and Southeast . 
Pacific Coast are 


786,201 
1,398,324 
580,507 
613,238 
533,714 


*Previous Jan. 4-11, 
week 1959 
609,896 829,395 
1,354,006 1,440,420 
450,114 563,374 
544,662 615,816 
444,412 447,481 


Jan. 5-12, 
1958 
768,788 
1,445,288 
563,717 
605,080 
325,840 


Jan. 7-14 
1957 
749,934 
1,490,077 
551,619 
547,645 
319,368 





Totals ineees 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 
Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month ... 

*Revised 


3,911,984 
77.3 


. 5,060,781 
. -69,958, 613 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Previous Jan. 4-11, 


Jan. 3-10, 

196 1959 
Northwest ites ee 114 
Southwest de Seca ie 112 
Sarees 114 
Central and S. E. ... 96 
Pacific Coast 96 


Totals 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour 
output 
230,637 

*177,304 
276,336 
271,368 


5-day week 
capacity 
.. 234,000 
. 234,000 
231,000 
237,000 


Jan. 3-10 , 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago ... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
555,564 118 
*432,592 92 
... 494,500 553,059 112 
Two years ago ... 430,500 497,420 116 
Five-year average 93 
Ten-year average ee : 89 
*Revised. 


5-day week 

capacity 
472,750 
472,750 


Jan. 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 
224,500 

. 224,500 

. 221,750 

287,500 


Flour 
output 
Jan. 3-10 253,607 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago ... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour %e Cca- 
capacity output pacity 

.. 1,090,750 1,144,717 105 

.. 1,090,750 *1,118,370 103 


Jan. 3-10 
Previous week 


3,403,090 3,896,486 3,708,713 3,658,643 
77.3 75 75 75 


4,402,445 
64.897.832 


Crop year flour production 

July | to— 

Jan. 10, Jan. II, 
1960 1959 


12 19,957,068 20,063,496 
13 40.699 067 39.485.388 
16 14,274.903 15,321,129 
% 17,046,191 15:736.179 
90 12,921,804 11,742,299 


108 104,899,033 


Jan. 5-12, Jan. 7-14, 
8 1957 


! 
| 
| 





102,348,491 


Year ago .......1,068,800 ,216,108 114 

Two years ago ..1!,032,000 , 110 

Five-year average .... 100 

Ten-year average saievakaee bes 98 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 522,000 


Flour %e ca- 
output pacity 
580,507 it 
450,114 86 
563,374 114 


Jan. 3-10 , 
Previous week . 522,000 
Year ago ... 493,500 
Two years ago ... 475,000 563,717 Wg? 
Five-year average . ; : 102 
Ten-year average ..... rere. Sere 102 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
.. 643,750 613,238 
. 643,750 *544,662 
643,750 615,816 
570,250 605,080 


%e Ca- 
pacity 
Jan. 3-10 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago ... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 

California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
. 466,500 533,714 

. 466,500 *444,412 

466,500 447 48) 

315,000 325,840 


Jan. 3-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago ... 
*Revised. 





Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 2¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 4¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.23 delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was good for export. Offerings were 
moderate. 

Export bookings were heavy out of 
the Pacific Northwest last week with 
the outlook promising for the near 
future. India bought eight cargoes of 
western white and Pakistan took one 
cargo western white, all for February 
shipment. 

Additional business was pending to 
both of these countries as were in- 
quiries from the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Korea, Formosa and Japan. Ex- 
porters were actively seeking wheat 
and prices were up l1¢ during the 
week. Mills were also good buyers to 
cover improved domestic sales. Al- 
together it was a good week in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


New Tanker Handles 


Grain on First Voyage 


SAN FRANCISCO—The S8.S. Penn 
Challenger, a tanker fitted with grain 
handling equipment, will steam to 
Portland and Seattle to take on a 
load of 30,500 tons of barley destined 
for Gdynia, Poland. 

This ship was built at the Bethle- 
hem-San Francisco shipyard, and is 
the first tanker in maritime history 
to convert to grain before her maiden 
voyage. To handle the grain, the 661 
ft. vessel was fitted with seven Vac- 
u-vators to suck grain out of the 
tanks. Unloading capacity is 5,000 
tons a day. 

She will load at the Cargill termi- 
nal at Portland to the limit which 
will allow her safely to clear the Co- 
lumbia River bar. Then the topping 
off will be done at Seattle. 
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Convalescing. Recovering from an operation in Fairview Hospital, 
Minneapolis, is Walter O. Knudsen, who retired recently from his position as 
bakery sales manager for the flour division of General Mills, Inc. Though 
making excellent progress, Mr. Knudsen’s doctors will not allow visitors yet, 
but the patient is reported to be reading his mail with interest. 


Car Crash Victim. Almost completely recovered from chest in- 
juries sustained in a three-car collision recently is Lindley H. Patten, formerly 
with the E. H. Leitte Co. and now in business for himself as a manufacturers’ 
representative. A car veered to avoid another going through a stop sign and 
hit Mr. Patten’s stationary vehicle which was completely demolished. 


Im the East. The sales manager for William Kelly Milling Co. of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Don Russell, is spending a few days calling on the trade 
on the eastern seaboard. 


To Sales Post, General Foods Corp. has named Carl H. Williams as 
assistant sales manager for its corn mill operations. He will be responsible 
for sales of grits, meal, flakes and flour to several fields of industry, including 
the baking industry and other food precessors. Mr. Williams joined General 
Foods in 1949 as a cost accountant. He has been with the corn mill operation 
since 1956. 


To Head Research. The election of Edward F. Kapalka as vice 
president in charge of research and production for The Bryo Co. was an- 
nounced by Guy W. Burns, president. This recognition follows nine years of 
service by Mr. Kapalka as technical director of the firm. He is well known 
in baking, having served four terms as secretary of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club. 


To Resign. General Mills, Inc., has announced that W. E. 8S. Griswold, 
Jr., director of commercial development, will resign effective Feb. 1. Gen. E. 
W. Rawlings, financial vice president, stated that expansion in the areas with 
which Mr. Griswold was concerned has been drastically curtailed. Mr. Griswo!d 
has stated that he intends to remain in the field of long range corporate 
planning. 


In Chicago. Two home economists, Mrs. Peggy Walton of the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission, Lincoln, and Miss Edith Stanley of the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee, Denver, visited the Wheat Flour Institute 
office Jan. 8. 


At Meeting. The executive vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, C. L. Mast, Jr., attended a meeting of MNF’s transportation 
committee in Minneapolis. 


Short Course. The secretary - treasurer of the Millers National 
Federation, John Sherlock, is enrolled in the American Institute of Baking’s 
short course for allied personnel which is in session in Chicago Jan. 4-15. 


Appointment. General Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, has announced the 
appointment of Ross Langley to the position of assistant to Joseph C. Conrad, 
vice president, operations. Mr. Langley will continue also as general manager 
of the Toronto division. Announcement of his appointment was made by 8. R. 
Saxby, president. 


Farewell Party, Friends of L. D. Compton, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, are planning a farewell dinner for him at the Hillcrest 
Country Club Jan. 19. Mr. Compton is moving to the Minneapolis offices of 
the Commander Larabee Milling Co. within a short time. B. C. McCoy, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., is in charge of the dinner arrangements. 





Board of Trade, the entire first morn- 
ing session was devoted to presenta- 
tion of “The Story of the Market,” 
with emphasis on cash grain transac- 
tions, followed by tours of the Board 
of Trade sampling department and 


4-H Grain Clinic 
Takes Place in Chicago 


CHICAGO—The ninth annual 4-H 
Grain Marketing Clinic—a three-day 


affair—is taking place at the Chica- 
go Board of Trade from Jan. 12-14. 
In attendance are two state winners 
from each of the following: Illinois, 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Missouri, Indiana, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan and North 
Carolina, accompanied by a number 
of state and county extension agents. 

Following words of welcome by 
Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 


the Illinois State Grain Inspection 
laboratory. 

The highlight of the Tuesday after- 
noon session was a discussion of “The 
Processor and His Grain Supply” by 
William J. Walton, assistant treasur- 
er and secretary, General Mills, Inc. 
Immediately following Mr. Walton’s 
talk, the visiting group was taken 
for a two-hour tour of the General 
Mills plant in South Chicago. 


Morrison Milling 
Names H. D. Clark 


To Board Position 


Hugh D. Clark 


DENTON, TEXAS—E. W. Morri- 
son, Sr., president of the Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, has announced 
the appointment of Hugh D. Clark to 
fill a vacancy on the company’s board 
of directors occasioned by the recent 
resignation of O. A. Powell of Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, due to increased age and 
poor health. Mr. Powell had been a 
director since 1948. 

Mr. Clark recently retired as vice 
president of Moore Business Forms, 
Inc., and general manager of that 
firm’s scuth central division, with 
which he has been associated for 37 
years. 


Mr. Morrison expresses the gratifi- 
cation of the company’s stockholders, 
directors, officers and employees for 
Mr. Clark’s acceptance of this ap- 
pointment as a company director. 

Other Morrison directors are Mr. 
Morrison; Edward W. Morrison, Jr., 
executive vice president; Philip E. 
Buzick, member of a Topeka, Kan- 
sas, law firm, Webb, Oman, McClure, 
Buzick & Waugh, and H. B. McKib- 
bin of Wichita. Mr. McKibbin was 
secretary-treasurer of the Red Star 
Milling Co. of Wichita, which in 1928 
merged with Washburn-Crosby Co. 
of Minneapolis, to form General Mills, 
Inc. At the time of said merger, Mr. 
Morrison, Sr., was a vice president 
of the Red Star Milling Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Supervisor Named 
For U.S. Exhibit 
At Bombay Fair 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Chester B. 
Stonecipher, a rancher from Waits- 
burg, Wash., has left the U.S. for 
Bombay, India, to supervise the U.S. 
wheat exhibit at an American trade 
fair from Feb. 1-28, 1960. Mr. Stone- 
cipher was appointed a special con- 
sultant by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the agencies respon- 
sible for the U.S. fair. 


Mr. Stonecipher is presently vice 
chairman of the Washington Wheat 
Commission and is active in the 
Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers. The wheat exhibit at the 
fair is sponsored by the Western 
Wheat Associates, U.S.A., of Port- 
land, Ore. Western Wheat was or- 
ganized by the wheat producer as- 
sociations and wheat commissions of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho to 
supervise overseas wheat market de- 
velopment operations and has offices 
in Toyko, Japan; New Delhi, India, 
and Karachi, Pakistan. Mr. Stone- 
cipher will consult with the directors 
of these offices on their programs 
while enroute to Bombay. 
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SEAWAY TRAFFIC 


FIGURES RELEASED 


* 

OTTAWA—Preliminary traffic sta- 
tistics released by the Canadian and 
U.S. seaway authorities show that 
20,100,000 tons of cargo were carried 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
the 1959 navigation season. The fig- 
ure was 8,300,000 tons, or 71%, in 
excess of the quantity of cargo 
earried by the old St. Lawrence 
canals in 1958. The upbound move- 
ment increased by 6,150,000 tons, or 
132%, while the downbound ship- 
ments increased by 31% or 2,180,000 
tons. Bulk cargo, as defined by the 
tariff, represented 91% of the total. 





Lillian Barnes Orr 


Dies in New York 


NEW YORK— Lillian Barnes Orr, 
former staff member of the New York 
office of the Miller Publishing Co., 
died at her home in Hastings-On- 
Hudson, N.Y., recently following a 
prolonged illness. She served in the 
local office of The Miller for approxi- 
mately 30 years prior to retirement 
in 1954. 

Mrs. Orr was well known in the 
flour milling and baking industries 
in the eastern states, and particularly 
to readers of The Miller during the 
past three decades for her convention 
reports, flour market reviews and 
biographical sketches of industry 
leaders in the New York area. 

Following retirement, she had been 
very active in flower club work judg- 
ing shows, article writing and lectur- 
ing on flower arrangement and color 
usage throughout New York state. 

She is survived by her husband, 
Louis M. Orr. 





Rowley Miller 


TO SALES POST—Appointment of 
Rowley Miller as bakery flour sales 
manager of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. has been announced by W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president and general 
sales manager. Mr. Miller will con- 
tinue his responsibilities as manager 
of western and midwest bakery flour 
sales. He started with Russell-Miller 
in September of 1939 as assistant to 
the western sales manager. Mr. Mil- 
ler served as treasurer of the com- 
pany from October of 1949 to 1954, 
and was appointed western bakery 
flour manager in July of that year. 
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export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality. 
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Background on Grain Surplus Storage Costs 





S 45/1,000ths-of-a-cent a reason- 
| able charge for a day’s storage 
and safekeeping of a bushel of gov- 
ernment-owned surplus corn? Is 
43/1,000ths to 49/1,000ths—depend- 
ing on geographical area—reasonable 
for wheat? Are 18 specific rates, dif- 
fering as to grain, manner of storing 
and location, reasonable? 

Are 36 other rates, differing fur- 
ther as to transportation serving the 
storage site, reasonably applied to 
the receiving and loading out of sur- 
plus grain? 

Is $1.3 million daily-——to 
nearly $1.6 million following 
year’s takeover of defaulted 1958 
crop loans—a reasonable total for 
storage of the nation's ever-growing 
grain surplus? 


become 
this 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Commodity Credit 
Corp., responsible since 1940 for 
negotiating and administering the 


goverument’s Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement, say the charges are emi- 
nently reasonable. Members of the 
nation’s grain trade, operating some 
11,000 commercial elevators for mer- 
chandising of free-market grain and 
storage of roughly half the surplus 
stockpile (the balance being stored 
by CCC and the farmers themselves) 
say the charges are not only reason- 
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able, but in most cases are lower 
than rates paid by the general public. 
They say rates have increased more 
slowly than costs and charges in the 
economy as a whole, and provide the 
government with fringe benefits far 
in excess of the basic storage func- 
tion. 


Trade Doesn't Approve 

Spokesmen for the grain trade, 
while describing the rapid expansion 
and present extent of their service, 
add that this does not indicate ap- 
proval of the government’s crop sup- 
port program which has resulted in 
present surpluses. On the contrary, 
most grain companies are vigorous 
advocates of competitive free-market 
agriculture. They point out that his- 
torically they are merchandisers of 
grain rather than public warehouse- 
men, and grain storage activities are 
mainly for their own account. They 
note that a harvest moving through 
their facilities to domestic and for- 
eign buyers not only has more profit 
potential than the same crop in stor- 
age, but requires in the handling far 
less investment in buildings, equip- 
ment and labor. 

Nevertheless, various types of farm 
loan programs have, since formation 
of the now defunct Federal Farm 
Board in 1930, resulted in grain 
stockpiles that must, of necessity, 
either be stored or destroyed. With 
some few exceptions in the early New 
Deal period, the decision has been for 
storage. Through four governmental 
administrations—those of Presidents 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman and Eis- 
enhower—the rental of approved ele- 
vator storage from commercial firms 
constantly has been preferred by gov- 
ernment to full-scale construction of 
its own storage and training of its 
own personnel. 

One reason for this preference, as 
recently expressed by an official of 
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CCC, is the unchallenged ability of 
the trade’s merchandising organiza- 
tions to preserve grain quality. ‘In 
our own bins grain may remain for 
three or four years before being 
shipped out,” but a commercial firm, 
by mixing CCC’s supplies with its 
purchases frcm the countryside, can 
at once freshen holdover stocks and 
fill domestic and overseas orders. 
“This can be continued for three, five 
or 10 years without appreciable loss 


through grain going out of condi- 
tion.” 
Other reasons, some based solely 


on comparative costs and some on 
broader economic considerations, are 
these: 


Complete responsibility for grain 

* stored in commercial elevators is 
assumed by warehousemen, with 
CCC guaranteed payment for any 
loss in quantity, quality or grade for 


CBPPPPPP PIPPI 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, is president of the 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn. Under the title, “Background 
Memo on Grain Surplus Storage 
Costs,” this article was released to 
the press, and later included with the 
association’s National News Letter. 
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as long as the grain is in store or 
until notification that it is in danger 
of going out of condition and should 
be removed for immediate sale. Des- 
pite the trade’s over-all success in 
minimizing grain deterioration, losses 
of millions of dollars annually—with 
particular examples ranging as high 
as $18 million for a single firm—are 
discovered as long-stored grain is 
loaded out. In CCC’s own bins simi- 
lar quality losses—or total losses— 
must be assumed by the government 
and the taxpayer. 


Economic “machinery” of the 

* trade is essential to operation of 
any farm program involving sup- 
ported crop prices or physical take- 
over, regardless of whether storage 
facilities are privately or govern- 
mentally owned. Grain is received 
from farmers and _ transshipped 
through commercial country eleva- 
tors; is received, unloaded, cleaned 
and otherwise treated and is dis- 
patched to storage bins through com- 
mercial terminals; when released 
from storage, if it is to be consumed, 
it is merchandised through commer- 
cial firms to domestic users and 
overseas customers. 

Government loans, relative to free 
market prices established in the 
trade’s’ grain exchanges in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and else- 
where, could not be determined with- 
out reference to a world-wide com- 
mercial marketing system. And the 
high value of grain warehouse re- 
ceipts, accepted by banks and other 
financial institutions as the most 
stable collateral available, results 
mainly from stability and dependa- 
bility of trade functioning. 


Commercial terminals and most 

7 country elevators contain equip- 
ment for cooling, turning, cleaning, 
aerating. fumigating and otherwise 
maintaining condition far too costly 
to be installed in government units. 
Most CCC bins are of small capacity 
and of emergency “tin can’ design, 
reasonably adequate for short-term 
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storage and storage under desirable 
conditions of temperature and hu- 
midity, but wholly inadequate for 
long term use or during prolonged 
periods of hot and humid weather. 


Short-term financial risk of main- 

taining non - revenue - producing 
empty space is carried by commer- 
cial firms rather than by government. 
CCC’s normal loading out of stocks 
especially during non-harvest months 
when replacement is_ unlikely—re- 
sults in large totals of unused stor- 
age space. Trade officials, who esti- 
mate average annual occupancy of 
any particular elevator at 75%, point 
out that costs of operation and main- 
tenance continue at or near 100%. 
CCC, in areas where poor growing 
conditions or active free markets 
have resulted in little grain carry- 
over, is therefore relieved of the cost 
of owning and maintaining empty 
and unused space. 


Long-term capital risk—based on 
* each year’s likelihood that poor 
growing conditions, effective produc- 
tion controls, stepped-up export pro- 
grams or other circumstances may 
result in reduction or elimination of 
surpluses—is borne by the grain 
trade. At present, many firms con- 
sider themselves dangerously over-ex- 
tended in capital investment, but en- 
deavor nevertheless to make more 
storage space available as CCC's 
stockpile continues to expand. 


Existence of an experienced and 
operating commercial grain 
trade, sufficiently large and well- 
manned to handle all U.S. grain pro- 
duction, is essential if government 
ownership of surpluses ever is to end 
and agricultural marketing ever to 
be returned to normal channels. 
Under the present farm support 
program, takeover of many economic 
functions by government has resulted 
in a heavy, continuing burden to the 
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trade. If government were to assume 
the entire storage task by duplica- 
ting commercial facilities with tax- 
built elevators, maintenance equip- 
ment and storage tanks of its own, 
its present “emergency” role might 
be perpetuated indefinitely, for the 
commercial trade eventually would 
be rendered inadequate to re-assume 
its full responsibility. 


Congressional Mandate 

CCC, in addition to these consider- 
ations, operates under explicit direc- 
tions by the Congress, contained in 
all major farm-plan legislation since 
the late 1930's, that “the facilities of 
the trade be utilized to the fullest 
extent practicable.” 

The importance of a continuing 
and adequate commercial industry 
was also recognized by federal tax 
legislation passed in 1952 allowing 
fast depreciation writeoffs on quali- 
fied new elevator construction. For 
five years the tax incentive did speed 
building somewhat, but was allowed 
to lapse at the end of 1956 when the 
trade’s unassisted efforts promised to 
be sufficient. Another device, discon- 
tinued for the same reason three 
years ago, was a guarantee by CCC 
that new space would be occupied by 
CCC grain if desired by the ware- 
houseman. At present only 350-mil- 
lion bushels are still covered by oc- 
cupancy guarantees, with 150-million 
bushels due to expire in the next few 
months. 

CCC has deemed it necessary, nev- 
ertheless, to build government-owned 
storage at various times in the past. 


At present it owns some 987-million 
bushels of space, most of it small 
emergency units and much of it 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


erected on the advice of the grain 
trade’s storage advisory committee in 
years when harvest totals in particu- 
lar areas threatened to exceed stor- 
age available in commercial eleva- 
tors. It also stored some 48 million 
bushels of wheat in 225 vessels of the 
World War II mothball fleet. 

In the last two years no CCC addi- 
tions have been necessary, and Sec. 
Benson has expressed hope that fur- 
ther purchases will be 
in 1959. 


unnecessary 


The grain trade, in contrast, now 
operates storage capacity of some 
4.5-billion bushels, with 80% of the 


total, or 3.55 billion bushels approved 
for storage of government stocks. 
Private construction now under way 
and applications pending before CCC 
promise to raise totals approved un- 
der the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement to 4 billion bushels before 
the end of this year. 


On-Farm Storage 


An amount of grain estimated to 
be roughly equal to that stored by 
commercial warehousemen is also be- 
ing held in emergency-type tank and 
crib units on farms where it was pro- 
duced. The greater part of on-farm 
stocks are stored on the high-produc- 
tion and large-acreage farms that 
contribute most to total surpluses and 
receive the largest part of subsidy 
payments. Under a_ government-fi- 
nanced program, all on-farm grain 
stored under loan and not redeemed 
by farmers earns charges equal to 
the highest rate under 
UGSA. 

Sec. 
CAS 


allowable 


Walter Berger, 
president, 


and 
vice 


Benson 
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referred in recent months to the out- 
standing job done by the grain trade 
in more than tripling storage totals 
since 1950 to provide housing for 
surplus stocks. This increase from 
1,125,000,000 bu. has been partly in 
response to CCC’s request for addi- 
tional space and to urgings of Con- 
gress to speed construction. The par- 
ticular motives for expansion, how- 
ever, are as many as the individual 
firms involved. 

The so-called “old line companies,” 
considered the permanent core of the 
grain trade, have tended to build new 
storage only as additions to present 
merchandising terminals were need- 
ed, or they have built complete new 
terminals “in line’ with historic pat- 


terns of grain purchase and sale. 
Much of this space is now being 
used for surplus storage, but the 


constant effort of merchandising 
firms has been to expand the buying- 
and-selling aspect of their businesses 
to dispose of greater amounts of 
grain, to utilize more fully their 
trained merchant staffs and to in- 
crease profits by making more active 
in-and-out use of storage and han- 
dling facilities. 

Some firms, 
comers to the 


though relative new- 
trade, have neverthe- 


less grown to considerable size by 
concentrating almost entirely on 
government storage. Some of the 


largest of these, located in major 
Midwest and Southwest surplus pro- 
ducing areas, have made tremendous 
financial investments in building and 
equipping costly concrete silo-type 
bins fitted with the most modern 
controls. These firms, generally with- 
out active merchandising branches, 
are thought to be the most in danger 
of investment loss if a reduction is 
made in the size of the government 


stockpile. 
Other firms receiving the same 
uniform rates for government stor- 


age, have attempted to extend as far 
as possible their available capital by 
building lower cost and less fully 
equipped flat storage, sometimes with 
single units of one-or-more millions 
of bushels capacity. These companies, 


while minimizing long-term capital 
risk, make a maximum amount of 


needed space available to the govern- 
ment, and have undertaken consid- 
erably more costly short-term ex- 
pense to assure that grain will not 
go out of condition. 

In both cases, however, adequacy 
of the various facilities has been 
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passed on by CCC; the financial pro- 
tection to the government is exactly 
equal, and the ultimate loss, whether 
great or small, is reserved to the 
firms themselves. Thus, the question 
of low-cost versus high-cost con- 
struction is answered by individual 
grain firms through management de- 


cisions based solely on the relative 
risks involved. 
Rates Adjusted in 1956 

Trade spokesmen point out that 


grain storage rates 
under UGSA were 
1956; these are now, in their opinion, 
lower than warranted for the serv- 
ices rendered, and are fast becoming 
so low—relative to operating and 
construction costs as to inhibit 
building in the future that almost 
certainly will be needed. They are 
concerned, nevertheless, that public 
consternation over the total storage 
bill, which the trade readily agrees 
is enormous, may divert Congress 
from its prime task of reducing or 
eliminating takeover under farm sup- 
port programs. They fear that the 
economy may instead be faced with 
ill-advised and costly decisions to 
build billions of new bushels of gov- 
ernment-owned storage, to return 
stored stocks to even more costly 
storage situations on farms, to in- 
dulge in market-shattering govern- 
ment “give away” programs, or to 
destroy surpluses out-of-hand simply 
to be rid of them. 

Mr. Berger, in testimony before a 
House subcommittee, reiterated a 
principal advantage of present trade 
activity. He said, “In comparing the 
cost of storing grain in CCC bins and 
empty ships with the cost in com- 
mercial grain elevators it is impor- 
tant to remember that elevator op- 
erators guarantee maintenance of 
grade and must replace all that goes 
out of condition or is lost through 
shrinkage or spillage. In our own 
storage, deterioration and shrinkage 


now being paid 
last adjusted in 


losses are, of course, for our own 
account.” 
Another CCC official, in an inter- 


view two weeks later with the Wall 
Street Journal, said of the trade’s 
claim that 1956 storage rates are no 
longer adequate, “It’s possible they 
may make a good case for higher 
rates. Their costs have gone up in 
the last three years like everybody 
else’s.” 

Though the trade and government 
are agreed that costs have risen, the 
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exact extent of the rise is difficult to 
establish. An addendum to Mr. Ber- 
ger’s testimony, in response to a 
committee request for the cost of 
building storage facilities, referred 
to various USDA studies and said in 
part: 

“Construction costs per bushel may 
vary from 34¢ for two 55,000 bushel 
flat storage houses to $1.96 for a 30,- 
000 bushel concrete elevator. The 
$1.96 structure is a complete grain- 
storage installation. The 34¢ struc- 
tures are annexes to existing facili- 
ties in which only minimum ex- 
penditures are made for equipment. 
Thus existing facilities, plant lay- 
out, additional equipment, purpose 
of structure and many other factors 
must be considered. 

“An actual case illustrates this 
point: A firm in Ohio responded to 
an offer of 17¢ bu. for construction 
of storage. After a thorough discus- 
sion of the problem, including new 
and additional equipment needed, the 
cost was increased to 36¢ bu. On 
further examination, after consider- 
ing permanent aspects desired for 
the facility, a price of 61¢ bu. was 
reached. Even this did not include all 
the incidental equipment needed to 
handle grain properly.” 

“It should be obvious, from this 
information and the technical studies 
listed, that no one is in a position to 
make a flat statement regarding cost 
of construction, and that even a 
qualified statement can be misunder- 
stood. The only reliable source for 
cost information is from individuals 
who have actually constructed facili- 
ties, and even those figures would 
have little general application.” 
Construction Costs Soar 

The lack of general application of 
construction figures mentioned by 
Mr. .Berger is especially marked, 
grain trade officials say, when com- 
parisons. are made between small ca- 
pacity units in low-production areas 
and large capacity. units in the cen- 
ter of the farm belt. Comparisons 
among Midwestern surplus wheat 
and corn producing states do have 
validity, however, where type of 
structure and cost of labor and ma- 
terials are more closely parallel. 

These costs are exemplified by esti- 
mates of a leading elevator-building 
firm, which lists $1,850,000 in 1959 
for a 1.5 million bushel elevator with 
two-scale headhouse, a cost that is 
up 10% from 1955, 16% from 1952, 
32% from 1949 and 149% from 1940 
estimates of $750,000. 

The same construction firm showed 
costs for a 5-million bushel elevator 
with a four-scale headhouse as $4.6 
million—or 92¢ bu. today—which is 
95% higher than in 1955 and 142% 
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up from 1940. Storage built in con- 
nection with’ an. existing facility 
would cost an estimated 69¢ today, 
or 9% more than in 1955 and 130% 
more than in 1940. 

In major population areas and at 
transfer points in the nation’s trans- 
portation network the locations 
where large grain merchandising 
terminals are most logically built 
construction costs are considered to 
be higher even than the estimates. 
One estimate, based on the monthly 
Engineering News Record index of 
construction costs, shows average an- 
nual costs in 20 major cities up 19% 
since 1955, 36% since 1952, 63% 
1949 and 225% since 1940. 


since 


Labor Largest ‘Variable’ 

Mr. Berger’s statement to _ the 
House subcommittee, after discus- 
sing the impossibility of offering a 
single, clear-cut per-bushel cost fig- 
ure for nationwide elevator construc- 
tion, said, “In considering costs of 
storing grain, an even greater num- 
ber of variable and influencing 
tors exist. 

“All the studies mentioned have 
recognized that fixed, as well as var- 


fac- 
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iable costs, are important. In one 
study, fixed expenses, which include 
depreciation of the cost of construc 
tion, were determined to be 36% to 
16% of the total cost of 
grain. Variable expenses 
mated at 54% to 64%, 
expenses in some instances making 
up 34% to 43% of the total of the 
variable expense. It is also generally 
recognized that handling costs on 
flat storage are higher, and that the 
risk of grain spoilage in that type 
of storage is much greater than in 
conventional silo storage.”’ 
The grain trade, necessarily 
cerned over the constant rise 
vator construction costs 
concerned about the 
by Mr. Berger as “variable”. The 
most complete survey so far, con- 
ducted by a national firm of certified 
public accountants, was at the re- 
quest of the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn. Based on informa- 
tion received from 43 leading termin- 
al elevator firms and covering 128 
elevators with a present capacity of 
384.7 million bushels, it found the 
cost of labor in elevator operation to 
be the largest single cost, accounting 


storing 
are esti- 
with personnel 


con- 
in ele- 
, 1S even more 
costs described 
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at the close of 1958 for 36.5% of 
total cost figures that included build- 
ing depreciation. In a 10 year period 
from 1949 to the present, labor costs 
were found to average 38.25% of the 
total. 

The same survey showed weighted 
average hourly wage rates, not in- 
cluding payment for overtime, fringe 
benefits, ete., to have climbed 60.7% 
from 1949 to 1959, or from $1.36 to 
$2.19. The increase from 1952 to 1959 
was 46.6% and the 
1957, only two years 


from 
8%. 


increase 
was 


ago, 


Empty Space Problem 

Another study of storage costs, 
conducted in 1951 by USDA and the 
experiment station of Kansas State 
University, concerned itself in part 
with increases in per bushel costs 
when bins are less than completely 
filled. The resulting ratios, still con- 
sidered valid despite the age of the 
study, show that if the annual cost 
per bushel in a ccmpletely filled 100,- 
000 bu. elevator is taken to be 100%, 
the cost rises to 121% when the 
elevator is three-fourths full, to 
163% when half full and 289% when 


one-fourth full. Thus, cost of 10.21¢ 
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KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,150,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
30,000,000 Bus. 
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bu., for example, would increase to 
12.36¢, 16.65¢ and 29.5l¢ as occu- 
pancy decreased. Similarly, in a 5,- 
900 000 bu. terminal elevator, costs 
would climb from 100% to 126%, to 
173% and, when one-fourth full, to 
307%. Today, when space is empty 
and available for surplus storage and 
while operating costs continue, ele- 
vators may be filled to capacity by 
CCC, but may also be filled only 
partially or be left empty altogether. 

If there is difficulty in reducing to 
a simple statement the complex facts 
of elevator construction and costs of 
operation, there is much more diffi- 
culty in boiling down to “average” 
figures the government's present per 
bushel or total costs—or the rates of 
increases of those costs through the 
years under the UGSA. Even 
USDA, certainly better supplied with 
statistics and statisticians than any 
other interested group, is unable to 
summarize for popular consumption 
without doing injustice to the facts, 
or without inviting misquotations 
that distort facts even further. 


Figures Misunderstood 
For 
remarks by 


example, recent unqualified 
Sec. Benson that sur- 
pluses (of which 90% are grains) are 
costing the government $1 billion 
yearly, were mistaken by some to 
mean that $1 billion a year in stor- 
age being paid commercial 
warehousemen; by others that $1 
billion is being paid grain warehouse- 
men alone; and by still others that 
annual “profits” on storage have now 
reached $1 billion, 

In fact, according to 
and recently 


fees is 


Mr. Berger 
published USDA 
breakdown of farm program costs, 
at the time of Sec. Benson's state- 
ment (based on Jan. 1, 1959, figures) 
storage fees to grain warehousemen 
were being paid at the rate of rough- 
ly $365-million a year or $1 million 
a day. At present, with CCC in the 
course of taking over defaulted crop- 
loan grain from the 1958 harvest, this 
figure is on the rise, and by the end 
of the takeover, commercial ware- 
housemen are expected to be receiv- 
ing storage fees at the rate of some 
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$637 million a year, or $1.75 million 
a day. 

However, the $1 billion total figure 
quoted by Mr. Benson will have 
climbed to somewhat more than $1.2- 
billion, with roughly half accounted 
for by storage charges and half di- 
vided between costs of transportation 
of CCC stocks (some $200 million) 
and interest payments (some $400 
million) on $5.5 to $6 billion CCC 
has borrrowed in recent years to buy 
its stock from farmers. 


Neither Mr. Berger nor any other 
informed person has attempted to 
estimate the annual profits realized 
from payments for storage, for a 
profit figure can only be determined 
by each company individually after 
deducting costs at each of its eleva- 
tors. This procedure does result in 
profits for most, or they would no 
longer be in business, but each year 
it demonstrably results in bankruptcy 
for others. 

Grain trade officials point out that 
a figure for the total profit of the 
industry would be impossible to ob- 
tain, and that for individual com- 
panies the real issue of profit or loss 
will not be known until all govern- 
ment grain, much of it already in 
storage for from three to five years, 
is finally loaded out and quality dis- 
counts computed and paid. 


Hazard in Averages 

Another widely publicized over- 
simplification followed a request by 
Sen. John Williams of Delaware for 
average per bushel grain storage 
rates paid by government under 
UGSA in the last 10 years. CCC's 
reply, contained in a letter reprinted 
in the Congressional Record, took 
the form of a chart on which charges 
for corn, oats, grain sorghums and 
wheat were listed for the periods 
1949-52, 1952-54, 1954-56, and 1956 
to the present—in which UGSA re- 
visions resulted in rate increases. 
Grain trade members, finding the 
“averages” in every case higher than 
warehousemen actually receive, ana- 
lyzed the figures and determined that 
CCC, in an effort to reduce some 216 
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separate rates and charges to 12 
simple averages, had taken shortcuts 
such as these: 


@ Multiplication of daily storage 
rates — thousandths-of-a-cent figures 
by which UGSA charges are calcu- 
lated—to annual rate basis, though 
much CCC grain is stored for brief 
periods with space left empty for the 
balance of the crop year or until 
replacement stocks are received; 


@ Addition to annual storage figures 
of receiving and loading-out charges, 
though large quantities of grain in 
storage for three and four years have 
been received only once and have 
yet to be loaded out; 

@ Averaging receiving charges on 
trucked wheat for five different areas 
(ranging from 3%¢ to 7%¢ bu.) 
without regard for quantities, 
though, for example, Minnesota, 
Montana and the Dakotas in low- 
rated Area 2 produce and store in- 
finitely more wheat than Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and the Carolinas in top-rated 
Area 5; 


@ Averaging wheat storage rates 
(ranging from 43/1000ths of a cent 
to 49/1000ths) in the same five areas 
with the same disregard for the rela- 
tive amounts of grain involved; 

@ Averaging higher charges for re- 
ceipt by truck (3%¢ bu. for corn, for 
example) with lower charges for re- 
ceipts by rail or barge (1%¢), with- 
out “weighting” with respect to 
amounts; 

@ Omission from 1954 rates of a 
year-end “service charge,” dropped 
in 1956 revisions, that was intended 
to compensate warehousemen in part 
for inability to earn  loading-out 
charges on grain stored more than 
one year. 


Actual Rates Lower 


These and other simplifications 
enabled the storage-rates chart to be 
easily and quickly read, but gave rise 
to many misleading conclusions. It 
was inferred, for example, that an- 
nual storage rates on corn had in- 
creased from 13%¢ a bushel in 1952 
to 19¢ in 1959, whereas actual stor- 
age rates would have totaled from 
41%6¢ to 24%¢ below those figures (by 
deducting receiving and loading-out 
charges) and would have extended 
from 1949 to the present, rather than 
from 1952. 


Similarly, storage rates on wheat 
and grain sorghums were said to 
have increased from 15%¢ in 1952 
to 21.5¢ in 1959. In Area 3, however, 
which includes Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and five other leading 
wheat producing states, the 1952 
storage rate was no higher than that 
of 1949, namely 13¢ for a full year, 
and increases over 10 years to 1959 
totaled only 3.79¢. Receiving and 
loading-out charges totaled 2%¢ in 
1949 and remain 2%¢ today. 

Use of CCC’s average rate chart 
would indicate, for example, that the 
owner of a terminal elevator storing 
250,000 bu. government-owned wheat 
for three years would receive a total 
of $161,250 in storage fees. In reality, 
such an elevator in Montana or 
North Dakota, two of the largest 
wheat-surplus states, would earn 
$126,937.50, or 27% less than “aver- 
age’. In Washington, Oregon, or any 
of five other states, the same eleva- 
tor would earn $121,562.50, or 32% 
less than average. The same wheat 
stored under public tariffs—that is. 
the 2%¢-per-bushel “in” and “out” 
charge and _ 1/20th-of-a-cent-a-day 
storage rate almost universal for 
public terminal grain storage—would 
pile up charges of $142,500. 


Grain trade spokesmen, no better 
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able than CCC to develop a single 
meaningful average to describe rate 
increases during recent years, say 
the only possible approach is that 
used by themselves and the govern- 
ment in negotiating UGSA rates 
since 1938. In each case—10 major 
negotiations, or one on the average 
of every two years—each grain and 
area and type of handling has been 
considered separately on its own 
particular merits. 


Storage of wheat in Area 3 though 
by no means an average figure, is 
one often referred to as typical and 
enlightening because it represents 
one of the largest surplus storage 
crops in its major growing area. 
UGSA schedules of rates over the 
years show this rate to have in- 
creased 29% since 1949 and 13% 
since 1952. In comparison, the gov- 
ernment’s wholesale price index, un- 
related specifically to grain storage 
but a reputable barometer of na- 
tional costs nevertheless, has climbed 
34% since 1949 and 21% since 1952. 
Similarly, the consumers price index 
of all items has shown an average 
annual increase of 3.1% since 1938 
and has climbed 24% since 1949 and 
16% since 1952. 


Grain men, though recognizing the 
enormous total of storage costs, in- 
sist that the rates themselves are 
‘not just reasonable, but a bargain 
under the circumstances.” As large 
as the totals may be, they would be 
larger still if in past years they had 
followed the upward course of eleva- 
tor wages, elevator construction, 
over-all national costs of building or 
any of half-a-dozen other accepted 
cost indexes. The solution for the 
taxpayer, if there is to be one, lies 
not in whittling down to uneconomic 
levels the storage rates paid by ware- 
housemen for legitimate services, but 
in eliminating the surpluses them- 
selves by returning agriculture to a 
free and competitive basis. 
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Explosions Rip Mill 


COLBY, WIS.— Explosions fol- 
lowed by fire killed two men and 
caused damage estimated at $250,000 
at the Colby Milling Co. elevator and 
mill here. Three other employees 
were hospitalized. 

The explosions were believed 
caused by an accumulation of dust 
from milling processes, set off by a 
spark from an unknown source. 

About a dozen persons were be- 
lieved to have been in the building 
when the explosions occurred. Ervin 
Marcus, owner of the firm, was 
shaken up, but otherwise unhurt. 
Guy Durazio, secretary-treasurer, 
and Richard Welchains, traffic man- 
ager of the company, were not hurt. 
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Impact of St. Lawrence Seaway on 
Canadian Grain Outlined in Report 


WINNIPEG — The statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has released figures on 
the 1959 grain flow through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway since the last 
ship, S. S. Laketon, cleared the 
Lakehead and closed the first ex- 
perimental season of shipping. Full 
impact of the new Seaway on Can- 
ada’s grain movement will take 
years to develop. Also, results of 
the first year’s operations will take 
time to analyze. 


But for those interested, the sta- 
tistics branch has compiled data 
based on preliminary returns of the 
first Seaway season. 

First, and perhaps foremost so far 
as the grain trade is concerned, the 
Seaway resulted in several major 
shifts in grain handling patterns. 

Direct overseas shipping in vol- 

“ume from the head of the lakes: 

Small ocean vessels have called in 
the past and taken on grain at Fort 
William-Port Arthur for direct over- 
seas shipment, but the volumes have 
been small. During the 1959 season 
71 ocean vessels loaded 16,400,000 bu. 
grain at the Canadian Lakehead di- 
rect for overseas. Some 15 of these 
cargoes went “as is’ so far as grain 
is concerned; the remainder topped 
off with varying quantities at St. 
Lawrence ports. Two small cargoes 
moved direct from Sarnia to over- 
seas. 
9 Canadian coasting ships of both 
* laker and saltie-type construction 
were able to move direct from the 
Lakehead to St. Lawrence ports, thus 
eliminating traditional transfer of 
the grain to canal-type vessel at low- 
er lake ports. This movement, again, 
had always existed, but not in vol- 
ume. For example, in 1958 St. Law- 
rence ports received only 4% of their 
grain by direct water while from 
April to November inclusive, 1959, 
almost 50% of the grain unloaded at 
the four lower river ports came di- 
rect in one run. A corollary of this 
was that 56,000,000 bu. or not quite 
50% of their input, came on a lake 
transfer basis ex upper ports such 
as Port Colborne, Kingston and Pres- 
cott. 

Also affected the 


was volume 


moved by lake and rail combinations 
ex Georgian Bay ports; this tradi- 
tional opening and closing and/or 
reserve movement was displaced to 
some degree in 1959. From April 1 
to Nov. 30, Bay ports railed 15% of 
the receipts at the St. Lawrence 
ports compared with 22% in the 
same period of 1958. 

A part of this direct movement, 

* but nevertheless new in 1959, was 
the volume carried by saltie-type ves- 
sels of U.K. registry. Some 15 vessels 
participated in the 41 cargoes total- 
ling 15,400,000 bu. ex Lakehead to 
eastern Canadian ports. 

Not only could vessels move di- 

* rect to St. Lawrence ports, but 

saltie-type ships could also go out 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
down the coast to the Maritime ports 
of Halifax, Port Williams and Shedi- 
ac and some _ 1,700,000 bu. grain 
moved in this manner. All but two 
cargoes (ex Prescott) moved direct 
from the Lakehead. 
- The Seaway presented similar op- 
yo pertunities to U.S. grain shippers 
and approximately 85,000,000 bu. U.S. 
grain moved on a direct overseas ba- 
sis from Duluth-Superior and Ch‘ca- 
go. But of more concern to Canadian 
elevator operators was use of St. 
Lawrence elevators for either trans- 
fer loading or topping off operations 
on these U.S. cargoes. St. Lawrence 
ports loaded 26,700,000 bu. U.S. grain 
for overseas on this basis. 

U.S. grain periodically has moved 
through Canadian ports, and 1959 
handlings were less than half the 
record 63,600,000 bu. U.S. grain 
shipped overseas through the Canadi- 
an system in 1937-38. A _ further 
7,300,000 bu. U.S. grain were handled 
by eastern Canadian elevators in 
1959, 4,100,000 bu. of this for Cana- 
dian domestic and 3,100,000 bu. re- 
turned or transshipped to eastern 
U.S. points. Unofficial sources add an- 
other 9,000,000 bu. U.S. grain (chief- 
ly soybeans), to the lake movement 
from the U.S. to Canada, with this 
latter quantity moving into. unli- 
censed channels. Of this grand total 
44,500,000 bu. U.S. grain moved to 
Canadian ports by lake during the 
1959 season, 13,000,000 bu. came from 


Duluth-Superior, 20,100,000 from Chi- 
cago and 11,400,000 bu. from Toledo. 


Freight Rates 

While these represented the prin- 
cipal developments in grain shipping 
patterns, the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners says, 
also of major consequence to the 
grain trade was the influence of the 
Seaway on lake freight rates. Even 
before the opening, rates from the 
Lakehead to all sectors had fallen 
away from the old maximum levels 
prevailing during the preceding three 
seasons. 

Low monthly averages for wheat 
to Georgian Bay, Kingston and Mon- 
treal were established as follows: 
Bay ports 4%¢ in the April-Septem- 
ber period; Kingston 7%¢ in June and 
Montreal 13¢ in June. They gradually 
pushed upwards during the season, 
but the 1959 averages for these three 
points were still only 5%¢ to Bay 
ports, 8%¢ to Kingston and 14¢ to 
Montreal, compared with 5'e¢, 8%¢ 
and 16¢, respectively, in 1958. 

Reviewing over-all movement for 
1959, the Lakehead shipped 286,200,- 
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000 bu. compared with 322,400,000 in 
1959. Of this total, 16,400,000 moved 
directly overseas compared with 600,- 
000 bu. in 1958, while 19,000,000 
moved to the U.S. compared with 
26,300,000 the previous year. During 
1959, shipments to eastern Canadian 
ports west of Montreal totalled 196,- 
000,000 bu. for both domestic and 
transfer. The balance went to St 
Lawrence ports and the Maritimes 
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Vitamin A Is Topic for 


Twin City Seminar 


ST. PAUL—Vitamin A will be the 
subject under discussion at the next 
Twin City Nutrition Seminar, to be 
held Tuesday evening, Jan. 19, at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The speaker will be Dr. J. C. 
Bauernfeind, food and agricultural 
products division, Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
Inc., Nutley, N.J. He will discuss 
vitamin A availability, stability and 
standards. 

The seminar will be held in Peters 
Hall, starting at 7:30 p.m. 
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Port of Toledo 
Overseas Cargo 


Tonnage Up 277% 


TOLEDO—The Port of Toledo in- 
creased its overseas cargo tonnage by 
277% in the first year of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority announced. 

The Port of Toledo was credited 
with 30,597 tons of overseas import- 
export trade last year by the US. 
Corps of Engineers. This year the 
figure rose to 115,383 tons, includ- 
ing 41,086 tons of a new type of ocean 
traffic for Toledo—liquid bulk cargo. 

Nearly all of the liquid cargo con- 
sisted of molasses from Cuba and fish 
solubles from Scandinavia brought 
into the new terminal of the Indus- 
trial Molasses Corp. at the Port Au- 
thority’s Presque Isle site. 

General cargo was up 130%, or 
70,805 tons as compared with 30,579 
tons in 1958. 

Grain shipments increased from 
149,205 tons last year to-328,680 tons, 
giving a boost to Toledo’s hopes of 
becoming a major grain center. Most 
of the grain left here by lake boats 
for other lake ports or Montreal, but 
3,492 tons went directly overseas to 
Israel and Oslo. 
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Michael J. Kroeger 


RETIREMENT—Michael J. Kroeger, 
manager of the Minneapolis district 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co.’s industries group, has retircd af- 
ter 45 years of service with the firm. 
Mr. Kroeger first joined Allis-Chal- 
mers in 1912. He left the firm briefly 
but rejoined it in 1916. Mr. Kroeger 
became a salesman in the Minneapo- 
lis d'strict office in 1920, serving as 
manager of the Minneapolis office 
continuously from 1927. He is a mem- 
ber of St. Stephen’s Ep‘scopal Church, 
the Zuhrah Shrine, Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club, the Engineers Club of 
Minneapolis, the Engineers Society 
of St. Paul, and a number of other 
business and professional organiza- 
tions. 





SEAWAY PLANS 
DULUTH—Plans are being made 
for Chamber of Commerce executives 
from Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota to meet here in 1960, prob- 
ably early in the summer, to discuss 
plans and benefits of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. The discussions will 
cover shipping rates, package freight 
and grain shipments, according to 
Robert B. Morris, executive secretary 
of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 

merce, the sponsoring group. 
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U.S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 
Fiscal Years 1953-54 Through 1958-59 


Country or area 


No. & Central America 


& Caribb: 
Canada 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
British Honduras 
El Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone 
Bermuda 
Bahamas 


ean— 


Dominican ‘Republic ; 
Leeward & Windward Is 
Barbados 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Netherlands Antilles 
French West Indies .... 


South America— 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
British Guiana 
Surinam 
French Guiana 
Ecuador 
Peru ... 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Brazil 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Argentina 


Totals 

Europe— 
Iceland 
Sweden 
Norway ... 
Denmark 


Netherlands 
Belgium & Luxembourg 
France 

West Germany 
East Germany 
Austria 
Switzerland 
Azores ... 
Spain .. 
Portugal 

Italy 

Trieste 
Yugoslavia 


i Arabia 
Arabia Penin. 
Bahrein 
Afghanistan 
India ... 
Pakistan 

eylon 
Thailand 
Indochina 
Vietnam 
Laos 
Cambodia 
Malaya 
Singapore 
'ndonesia 
Philippines 
Macao 
Portuguese Asia .. 
So. & S. E. Asia 
Korea 


States 


Taiwain 
Japan 
Nansei & Nanpo Is. 
Australia 

New Zealand 
Western Pacific 
French Pacific Is. 
Trust Terr. of Pac. 


(Formosa) 


Canary Islands 
Soanish Africa 
ameroons 


French Equatorial Africa ... 


French West Africa 
Ghana 

Nigeria 

British West Africa 
Madeira Islands 
Angola 
Western Port. 
Liberia 
Belgian Congo 
Somaliland 
Ethiovia 
Seychelles & Depend. 
Mauritius 

British East Africa 
Mozambique 

Union of South Africa 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 


Africa 


Totals 


World total 


. 4,395,562 


1953-54 1954-55 
cwt. cwt. 


190,346 51,046 
31496 
479.443 
83.587 
242,938 
173,000 
153,898 
339.670 
217,875 
54.439 


1,579,449 

1,090,411 

700.951 

196.432 227.547 
298 3,395 
17,108 67,623 
46.445 289.200 
109,826 109,580 


1955-56 


cwt. 


99,290 
17,544 


1956-57 
cwt. 


93,833 


1957-58 
cwt. 


70,593 
7,194 
309,721 
97,968 
377,843 
165,464 
241.094 
369,590 
309,104 
58,175 
5,840 
5,358 
1,928,354 
964,593 
629,490 
294,737 
59,006 
62,317 
470,307 
155,770 


— 


93,762 
11,226 
224,051 
104,649 





5,885,548 


153,126 
1,316,754 


144,817 
1,553,290 
495,602 
75,064 


5,520,713 


51,780 
2,073,396 
490,883 
64,625 


6,404,951 


26,289 
2,558,299 
449,618 
82,057 
900 

2,800 
210 023 
607,808 


6,582,518 


333,593 
2,671,867 


5,242,506 


438,985 
1,046,645 
445,075 
132,562 





3,014,116 


11,201 
200 


| me 606 1,760,628 
1,200 7,863 
1,600 218 
297,594 28,398 


16,535 


3,693,654 


6,873 


1,685,783 
10,759 


4,107,592 


16,226 


4,944,809 


167,541 


2,547,566 


147,171 
14:924 
333,755 





2,907,751 


11,670 
1,399,350 


360,213 
1,732,874 
8,168 
91.318 
2,464 

7 385 235,375 
266,733 


406,050 
43,635 


3,500,441 


556 
1,379,057 
50 

2,519 


168.029 
5,733 
577,207 
43,253 


990,350 
171 
8,742 
224,766 
61 


114,365 
1,299,666 


1,726,212 
2,625,794 


335,258 
94,159 


586 
1,050,115 
47,933 


570,691 
422 
7,896 





4,035,500 6,161,595 
1,430 4,501 
65,458 144,179 


491.365 
500.587 
70.439 


203,855 
12,908 


6,590,321 


8,565 
4 


272.043 
69,784 





2,133,025 2,396,847 


2,293,444 


2,661,211 


2,641,191 


5,538,625 





15,677,021 


20,365,857 21,598,573 26,963,908 26,700,455 26,973,658 


Compiled by the Washington office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 
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A® we look back over 1959, so 
many memories come crowding 
in it is a little difficult to pick a 
starting point for a review of all its 
events. For example, there was the 
Franco-German Treaty—one of the 
first important treaties to be signed 
under the umbrella of the Common 
Market; there was signing of a new 
International Wheat Agreement, 
drastically revised and to which the 
U.K. gave her signature. 

One of the most outstanding events 
of the year was opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway; another was the 
decision of the Argentine government 
to abolish wheat controls, except for 
a minimum price to the grower. 

Perhaps more important than any 
of these was the drama of the USS. 
Congress debating the future of 
American farm policy, a drama on 
which the curtain temporarily came 
down without any progress made; 
all the talking ended with the cer- 
tainty of the 1960 crop of wheat be- 
ing seeded and gathered in the full 
knowledge that price supports would 
still be liberal during the 1960-61 sea- 
son and that the main hope of keep- 
ing a check on the colossal reserves 
would again be a vigorous export 
policy under the aegis of Public Law 
480. 


Just a bare mention of 
these occurrences must 
review will be devoted 
crops, stocks and prices. 


most of 
suffice. The 
mainly to 


Review of Crops 


At the opening of the year, Aus- 
tralia had just completed harvesting 
of the best crop for 10 years—a total 
of 210 million bushels, compared with 
a semi-failure of 97.5 million bushels 


Reprinted from Corn Trade News, of Liverpool 
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The 1959 World Whést Trade in Review 


Changes in Argentina's Wheat Controls 
Treaty Between France and Germany 
St. Lawrence Seaway Opened 
U.S. Farm Policy Debate 
New IWA Signed 


in the previous season. At the same 
time, Argentina also was gathering 
in a better wheat harvest of around 
6,450,000 short tons, as against only 
5,810,000 tons in 1957-58. The pros- 
pects therefore were that the south- 
ern hemisphere-producers would play 
a more important role in the inter- 
national wheat trade in 1959 and 
this is exactly what happened. Dur- 
ing the 12 months, Australia shipped 
some 2,709,000 tons of wheat and 
flour as against 1,562,000 tons in 1958 
and Argentina 2,511,000 tons com- 
pared with 1,910,000 tons. 


As the year progressed, it became 
evident that very good crops of 
wheat would also be harvested in the 
northern hemisphere; particularly in 
Western Europe. Europe’s autumn 
sown wheat came through the winter 
in excellent condition and, despite the 
summer drouth, that condition was 
maintained right up to the point of 
harvesting—some of the spring crops, 
particularly oats, were affected by 
the dry weather but the autumn 
grains did very well indeed, their 
high yields being a tribute to modern 
cultivation techniques and seed se- 
lection. 

These days, France is the principal 
wheat producing country of Western 
Europe; and returned a harvest of 
11,600,000 tons compared with 9,577,- 
000 tons in the previous year. De- 
spite acreage curtailment under gov- 
ernment pressure, Italy harvested 8.5 
million tons (last year 9,800,000) 
and, with carryover, still had a small 
surplus to export. West Germany re- 
turned 4500.000 tons (3 693,000), 
Greece 1,800 000 tons (1,750,000) and 
Yugoslavia 4,100,000 tons (2,400,000 
tons). 


Although the Greek harvest 


showed only a small 
1958 it did, in fact 
record, emphasizing success of the 
native wheat growing industry in 
ending the country’s dependence on 
imports; as recently as 1956, Greece 
was growing only 1,250,000 tons of 
wheat on her own soil. 


increment over 
constitute a new 


For the first time for many years, 
Yugoslavia also finds itself independ- 
ent of wheat imports from the U.S. 
or any other source. As said previ- 
ously, some of the spring crops in 
Europe were not outstandingly good 
so far as volume of production was 
concerned, although th@® general ex- 
cellence of quality has rarely 
matched. 


been 


However, the drouth was severe 
on pastures and on the second crop 
of hay; during the last months of the 
year farmers were feeding their own 
grain to a greater extent than usual, 
causing an extraordinarily heavy de- 
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mand for overseas feeding stuffs of 
all types. 

Still another country which has 
emerged from the ranks of the wheat 
importers and joined the exporters, 
is Mexico. Now numbered among ex- 
porters adhering to the wheat agree- 
ment, Mexico is reported to have had 
a very good crop of wheat and a still 
better crop of maize 
may well be a 
wheat exporter. 

The U.S. was again outstandingly 
successful with its winter wheat har- 
vest. The returned total of 910 mil- 
lion bushels was more than sufficient 
particularly when added to a spring 
wheat harvest of 208 million bushels, 
and against a background of old 
crop reserves calculated at 1,277 mil- 
lion bushels as on July 1, 1959 

From a weather point of view, 
Canada had an indifferent season. 
Far too little rain fell over the prai- 
ries for a bumper crop and, in mid- 
October, harvesting of late fields was 
brought to an abrupt halt by heavy 
snowstorms—quite a lot of wheat, 
oats and barley in the prairies re- 

(Turn to WHEAT REVIEW, page 23) 


Before long, it 


maize as well as a 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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Export Outlook 


for 


‘oe Soviet Union, after a long 
period of insignificant exports, 
has again become a substantial ex- 
porter of grain, principally wheat. 
Most of this has been going to the 
eastern European satellite countries. 
Of more than 140 million bushels of 
Soviet wheat exported in 1957-58, al- 
most 80% was shipped to the satel- 
lites; and of nearly 2 million metric 
tons of rye, barley, oats, and corn 
exported in calendar 1957, these 
countries were recipients of two- 
thirds. 

During 1958-59, however, 
portion of Soviet wheat 
moved to free world markets, where 
it competes with U.S. wheat. Even 
though this year’s exports may be 
reduced considerably by the wide- 
spread drouth, indications are that 
in years ahead the Soviet Union may 
continue to have large supplies of 
wheat for export. But any assessment 
of the Soviet grain export outlook 
must take into consideration the fact 


a larger 
exports 


Soviet Grain 


LEBER 


* 
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“Any significant Soviet expansion of ex- 


ports must be in wheat 


by far the most 


important fact regarding wheat in the Soviet 


Union is the increased production capacity re- 


sulting from a large expansion of acreage.” 


* 


By LAZAR VOLIN 


Foreign Agricultural Analyst 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


that exports of grain, like Soviet 
trade generally, depend on govern- 
ment decisions. And these decisions 
are motivated not only by ordinary 
commercial considerations of supply, 
demand, and price, but also by fre- 
quently shifting political-economic 
and propaganda ends. 

Basically, though, two things that 
will determine Soviet export capabil- 
ity are the volume of grain pro- 
duced and emphasis placed on ex- 
panding livestock output. Obviously, 
with a large grain crop there is a 
larger quantity available above do- 
mestic requirements which can be 
exported. It is true that under the 
Soviet system domestic requirements 
can be restricted by direct govern- 
ment action. But for political and 
psychological reasons, this has _ be- 
come less likely during the post- 
Stalin period. Therefore, the volume 
of production is more important in 
evaluating export supplies than it 
was formerly—though there is still a 
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dearth of reliable data on production 
and utilization. 

It is also obvious that because of 
the large Soviet program for the ex- 
pansion of livestock, no substantial 
rise logically can be expected in ex- 
ports of feed grains. A shortage of 
feedstuffs has long been a bottleneck 
in Soviet livestock production. But 
this does not mean that feed grain 
exports on the present relatively 
small scale—1 million to 1.5 million 
metric tons—will not continue and 
even become somewhat larger. Rye 
exports are also likely to remain rel- 
atively small because of a limited 
foreign market. 


Expanded Wheat Acreage 

Any significant expansion must be 
in wheat exports; and by far the 
most important fact with regard to 
wheat in the Soviet Union is the in- 
creased production capacity resulting 
from a large expansion of acreage. 
By bringing virgin and long-uncul- 
tivated land east of the Volga and 
the Urals under cultivation, Soviet 
wheat acreage was increased 43% be- 
tween 1953 and 1957, reaching a total 
of 171 million acres (spring and win- 
ter wheat). In 1958 and 1959, there 
was a decline in spring wheat, partly 
perhaps because of weather condi- 
tions. Also, there has been a de- 
crease in rye acreage since 1953. Yet 
this past year the combined wheat 
and rye acreage was still somewhat 
over 200 million, or 40 million acres 
more than 1953. 

It is too early to gauge the full ex- 
tent to which the ‘new lands” pro- 
gram has permanently increased 
Soviet wheat production. Still, there 
is enough information to show that 
this great expansion of the wheat 
area has also had its weak side. Most 
of the new acreage is in semihumid 
and semiarid zones, where the grow- 
ing season is short, drouths are fre- 
quent, and yields vary widely from 
year to year. Consequently, it is well 
recognized in Soviet agricultural cir- 
cles that, to prevent dust-bow] condi- 


Hypothetical Soviet Wheat and Rye 
Balance, 1965 


Wheat: 
Production 
13.5 bu.) 
Waste (5%) . 
Seed (160 million acres » 
2.2 bu.) 


Million bu 

(160 million acres 
. 2,160 

—108 


—352 


Net production *1,700 
Rye: 
"Teoduttion (42 million acres 
16 bu.) a. i 672 
Waste (5%) , —34 
Seed (42 million acres —84 
+554 
Million 
metric tons 


Net prdouction 


Wheat and rye: 
Net production (46 + 14 million 
metric tons) 60 
Food requirements. (234 million 
population « 0.2 metric ton 
of grain) 47 
Residual supply (60 million metric 
tons — 47 million metric tons) 13 
*Or 46 million metric tons. 
+Or 14 million metric tons. 
tAvailable for exports, stockpiling, 


animal 
feeding, etc. 


yields places serious 


tions and crop failures, 
new lands acreage—perhaps a fifth 
or more—should be annually rotated 
as summer fallow. So far this prac- 
tice has not been followed to any 
extent. To replace the acreage, addi- 
tional new land would have to be 
brought under cultivation if the 
cropped acreage is to be maintained. 


a part of this 


Soviet Stockpiling 
The instability 
cause of the 


of production be- 
sharp fluctuations in 
limitations on 


Wheat, inciuding flour: Russian exports, 
selected averages 1901-54, 
annual 1955-58 


Year ending June 30 
Average: 
1901-04... 
1905-09... 125.3 
1910-14... see 165.7 
a) SS “ 16.9 
1930-34 . 49.2 
1935-39 ; 24.5 
1946-49 ‘ ‘ *35.2 
1950-54... 3 *60.2 
Annual: 
1955 


Exports 
million bu. 


117.3 


+63.9 
37.3 
159.8 
144.5 

*Estimates. 

tincludes an estimated allowance of 44 mil- 
lion bushels believed to have been shipped to 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia for which 
no official statistics are available 
the export capabilities of the Soviet 
Union. It certainly makes large 
stocks of grain essential. Famine 
conditions in the past and strategic 
considerations no doubt have 
strengthened the Soviet propensity 
for stockpiling; so it is not surprising 
that following the large 1958 harvest 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’. em- 
phasized the need for bigger stocks. 
Once stocks reach a certain level, it 
is only logical to expect stockpiling 
to diminish, unless reserves are de- 
pleted by a crop failure. Therefore, 
in the long run, barring a more-than- 
normal succession of mediocre crops, 
steckpiling is not likely to reduce the 
export capabilities of the Soviet Un- 
ion. 


Consumption Shifts 
A far more serious limitation on 
exports arises from increased domes- 
tic grain requirements. With a fairly 
heavy rate of seeding—more than 
two bushels to an acre of wheat 
large quantities cf grain have to be 
used for sowing of the large acreage. 
MILLING 
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Wheet, Exports: from the Soviet Union, 
by country of destination, and 
imports, 1955-57* 


Soviet sources 


1955 1956 1957 
——million bushels 


Country 

EXPORTS 

Soviet Bloc countries: 

Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
North Korea 
Poland 
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Non-Bloc countries: 
Denmark ....... 
Egypt 
Finland ... 
Netherlands 


ed ied 


_—w OS 
pau w-eww 


wie: naw ed 


@o 
we 


a 
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Grand total .. 


IMPORTS 
Total a : 16.3 4.5 
*Deliveries made under special aid programs 
are excluded. 
421.4 million bushels imported by East Ger- 
many, according to East German statistics. 


uw 
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Then there is the element of waste 
which runs higher than in western 
countries and is assumed to be 
around five percent of the harvested 
crop. Next and most important is the 
use of grain for human food. 

As food, wheat and rye should be 
considered together because the two 
bread grains are to a large degree 
interchangeable and complementary. 
Formerly there was heavy reliance 
on rye; at present, wheat consump- 
tion is probably greater. The future 
may see an increasing shift away 
from cereal consumption as_ the 
Soviet Union’s urban _ population 
grows. (It is now close to half of the 
population.) So, while the present per 
capita consumption of bread grains is 
not known, it is doubtless less than 
the 550 lb. a year that were being 
consumed in the 1920’s. Moreover, it 
seems unlikely that this figure will 
be reached again. 

Whatever per capita consumption 
is, it is magnified by the USSR’s 
yearly population growth which has 
been estimated at 3.5 million. On this 
basis, the present population of 208.8 
million (according to the census of 
January 15, 1959) will have increased 
by nearly 25 million by the end of 
1965. If we assume, in the absence 
of any definite information, that an 
average of about 440 lb. wheat and 
rye is a realistic 1965 per capita con- 
sumption figure, then the Soviet Un- 
ion will be confronted with increased 
requirements of close to 5 million 
metric tons. 

If certain other things are as- 
sumed, namely, average weather con- 
ditions, acreage not too different 
from those of the current year, and 
a moderate increase in yields, a hypo- 
thetical balance for 1965 can be pos- 
tulated. This balance indicates a resi- 
dual supply of 13 million metric tons 
of wheat and rye, or close to 480 
million bushels of 60 lb. that would 
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be available for export, stockpiling, 
and animal feeding. Also, a small 
quantity might be needed for indus- 
trial purposes, principally for mak- 
ing alcohol. 

Assuming too that large-scale 
stockpiling would not be needed, the 
allocation of this residual supply 
would depend on whether exports or 
animal feeding had priority. It is 
quite certain that Soviets would have 
to export 2 million to 3 million tons 
of bread grains to the satellites and 
even more should a poor crop occur 
in those countries. Further, more ac- 
tive trading of USSR with the in- 
dustrial countries of the West, as 
foreshadowed by the Soviet-British 
1959 trade agreement, would tend to 
spur grain exports as a means of 
payment for imports, unless. the 
Soviets would become more willing to 
part with their hoarded gold and use 
it for international payments. 

Seriously competing with exports 
is the need of grain for feeding the 
already greatly increased livestock 
numbers, let alone those resulting 
from the further expansion of the in- 
dustry which is planned. How much 
of the bread grains is used for this 
purpose is not known. Probably the 
amount varies with the size and 
quality of the crop—the larger the 
crop and the poorer the quality, the 
more of it is fed to livestock. 

The Khrushchev administration, of 
course, has emphasized corn for live- 
stock feeding, despite the fact that 
most of the country is climatically 
ill-suited for corn culture. It is prob- 
lematical whether production of corn 
and other feed grains will increase 
so much faster than production of 
food grains that the feed require- 
ments will be met. Thus, a strong 
commitment to the livestock pro- 
gram and to the raising of the stand- 
ard of living may dictate either a 
heavy diversion of bread grains to 
animal feed, or a shift to the growing 
of feed grains. 

It is impossible of course to fore- 


see the actual order of priorities in 
grain utilization in the USSR that 
may be established six years hence. 
The government certainly has the 
power to make a choice. No doubt 
the whole residual supply is in the 
bread-grain hypothetical balance and 
much more could easily be absorbed 
by animal feeding. Perhaps it would 
be more realistic to assume that half 
of it would be used as animal feed 
and about 2.5 million metric tons 
exported to the satellites. This would 
leave 4 million tons (equivalent to 
approximately 150 million bushels) 
available for export to free world 
markets. Yet it cannot be overem- 
phasized that figures in the residual 
supply on which exports depend are 
predicated on a number of assump- 
tions, of which the continuity of the 
large bread-grain acreage and aver- 
age weather conditions are central. 
Possible deviations from these as- 
sumptions subject the figures to a 


Exports of Specified Grains from the 
Soviet Union, by Country of 
Destination, 1958* 

Soviet sources 


Wheat Rye Barley Corn Oats 
—million bushels—————_ 


Country 
Bloc countries 

Albania .... 1. 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslo'kia 

E. Germany. 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 


Totai 
Non Bloc 
countries: 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark ’ 
Egypt (UAR) 
Finland 4 
France 
Holland 
Italy 
Norway 
Sweden 
W. Germany . 
Yugoslavia . 3 


Total .... 37.2 43 62 OS 
Undistributed 1.1 4 


Grand total . 142.5 18.1 12.9 8.7 18.0 


*Deliveries made under special aid programs 
are excluded 
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considerable margin of error, both 
of overestimation and underestima- 
tion. Nevertheless, as they stand, they 
offer a clue to the future trend in 
Soviet grain production and utiliza- 
tion. 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe — 


Canadian Clearances 


WINNIPEG—While export clear- 
ances of Canadian flour declined, 
wheat shipments increased. The com- 
bined movement for the week ended 
Jan. 7, at 4,005,000 bu., was 1,000,000 
bu. greater than the previous week. 
Flour accounted for the equivalent of 
414,000 bu. of the latest total and 
326,000 of this was for International 
Wheat Agreement destinations. A 
week earlier the flour movement was 
equal to 873,000 bu. and included 
25,009 bu. for IWA buyers. 

Shipments of wheat only to IWA 
countries amounted to 3,763,000 bu. 
and 1,820,000 bu. of this cleared for 
the U.K., while 954,000 went to Jap- 
an. Clearances to Peru totaled 388,- 
000 bu., while Germany took 308,000 
bu.; Norway 181,000 bu., and Bel- 
gium 71,000 bu. Portuguese East 
Africa was the other destination list- 
ed. Class 2 wheat exports of 828,000 
bu. were made up of 440000 bu. to 
Malta, with 369,000 bu. going to Po- 
land and 19,000 bu. to Hong Kong. 
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Wheat Board Plans 


1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 1951-52 T pP ° d S 
vu. K 6,024,022 5,971,760 4,698,303 5,501,599 5,504,702 7,060,581 9,083,293 8,134,272 0] rovidae pace 

— 620 1,298 1,298 2,692 4,200 251 G ° 
British East Africa , ; , ‘ , F D 
Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 11,057 4,991 2,628 672 ; eee or amp rain 
Gambia 7,008 3,452 4,021 16,166 8,680 9,075 1,288 1,599 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 602,284 218,67! 311,482 311,749 204,654 393,907 61,579 48,810 Peri : st 
Mauritius and Seychelles , 336 J 7 $6 ak di WINNIPEG—In the shipping area 
Nigeria 88,367 24,315 105,352 126,483 136,358 229,438 56,1 586 ~ ar id a ain, has a 
yo aetitii’ Naess Niles : 97 8400 1321 11'292 2799 2 tributary to Fort W illiam Port Ar 
Sierra Leone 127,189 102,907 93,797 138,876 86,692 50,278 23,489 18,614 thur a large volume of grain has been 

pra harvested with high moisture con- 
Aden ; rr te er oe ; 1,905 25,004 tent. To prevent excessive loss to pro- 
Ceylon 973,88) 1,095,514 191.520 268,815 246,994 105,766 636.982 361.704 2 eo oe rot agsh. tal 
Hong Kong 265,083 226,130 239/28! 274,188 381.664 483,360 539,845 521,305 ducers, Canadian Wheat Board policy 
india 850 8,850 75 738 37 33 106 3? ~~ is directed towards employment of 
Malaya and Singapore 199,590 170,796 174,529 210,754 171,878 165,710 181,16! 68,863 Pema: + “teat A: yd nn 
Other British East India 756 658 oil ' ‘9 _.., storage space and drying facilities at 
Pakistan 150 225 1,372 me eM Veer epee. 15 cae! Seems the Lakehead for the receiving and 
_ Europe— ; - po treatment of such grain during the 
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British Honduras 8:58! 6.467 7'547 13/749 11756 24:73) 23,116 22444 Such grains after drying the board 
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Foreign countries: to Lakehead terminals. 
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Portuguese West Africa 37,104 17,671 14,892 26,052 26,474 en eevee oc. Nae providing they deliver damp grain. 
Spanish Africa us , 6,162 3,301 mye Shipment of damp grain to the 
ripoti . eee . . . . . . ° ° 

om Lakehead is being given top priority, 
slo— : ” . ns senenwnayl 
Arabia 23,828 12,299 12,803 11,221 1,690 42,938 67,728 60,725 With movement under the supervi- 
Chine; 5,60 a eay eee Steke 8 =§=— ss RRS 1,725 sion of the Board of Grain Commis- 
Saenosle soea said 2,548 31,378 37,803 349,448 Sioners for Canada. In addition, the 
Iran 195 115 203 ay: ee oeegs Canadian Wheat Board has author- 
oe be “1333 542i 296,419 ized substantial shipments of tough 
Japan 508 566 316,166 301,493 332,489 388,364 474,685 442,413 192,315 grain with a moisture content of 
ieee ” ” nt... ba ae ener 459,98 PTT ‘4000 15.7% or higher in the case of wheat 
sieoe Sih HR HAR SR Eat and barley, and 15.0% or higher in 
ilippine Islands : é ty ,327,438 . ,802,076 : - : . ‘ > aon snilia i on = oh . 
Portuguese Asia 96.127 53,454 89.502 110,375 15,292 7.997 44\857 37'475 the case of oats. Further shipments 
Syria 1,360 1,659 355 767 53 59 aan 252,524 of grain in this category will be au- 
aiwan ar > ; ; sone 5 A ee eee 4} ized ac . a 
Thailand 146,040 154,436 177,492 150,708 128,990 133,256 120.758 79,934 thorized as required. rast 

Seep Thus, delivery quotas and shipping 
Belgium 100,858 148,805 238,261 179,616 ees 28,600 21,758 priorities have been adjusted to in- 
iy — ee 098 at oes my) 392 , 598 crease the flow of high moisture con- 
Germany, Federal Republic "1.849 61,809 271,800 283/504 101,485 63'41g tent grain to Lakehead elevators and 
Greece 2,052 11,313 793 25,572 1,719 ee 22,789 24.698 driers 
iceland 6,443 7,000 4,062 8.481 10,702 75,244 27,616 52.932 ri ; Rae 
Ireland 350 140 280 ee Te ee? ee It is recognized practice in western 
ital 878 888 1,000 70,784 69,622 75,366 34,169 1,120,471 “anads ‘ ‘ » gested * 
Netherlands 2,520 1,120 1610 8,022 1'322 14,216 + ain pt Canada that problems arising from 
Norway 900 ane Lao ee ee ee ae the harvesting of high moisture con- 
Sweden 4580 4ao ein pat tt are aSyawe 12,123 tent grain should be dealt with in the 
Switzerland bet, > ane "180 80 ees ae ate ‘"*"** winter months and before spoilage is 
Yugoslavia 1,175 3,049 4,898 8,154 23,144 13,095 encountered with the return of warm 
em Norte Americao— ‘i ‘ ™ weather. The duration of the meas- 

aska : : eee as °° Rees 6. (2) .tebets A» akipes saa’ _ a 
American Virgin Islands 150 20 3,865 11,883 11,322 129 5,425 5,482 ures indicated will depend upon the 
Costa Rica , 211,427 217,415 206,752 231,140 225,608 198,820 139,836 230,770 volume of high moisture content grain 
Cuba . om 164,040 262,984 104,732 259,077 398,532 395,459 42,618 892,188 tslivered ler srod : 
Dominican Republic 290,587 303,534 169.613 199,705 138,168 222,433 53,324 109,341 “ellvered Dy producers. 
4 Salvador cor 164,698 72,238 108,277 127,228 153,156 131,939 76,663 127,075 At the close of navigation, eleva- 
rench West Indies 3,580 3,155 3,325 2,803 2,888 : 6 3,316 om ‘ 4 
Guatemala . 112541 133.692 51'067 119°807 198'694 203'052 123'931 1331456 tor space at the Lakehead amounted 
Heit Fis 20,890 198,118 107,381 297.58) 124,504 268,177 102,429 at tc about 40 million bushels. This 
n r . . 
ores > - — nasil oe “4 478 100 a" space currently is being used or re- 
Netherlands Antilles 68,708 75,365 62,006 88,09! 112,260 103,645 73,084 82,249 served for the handling of high mois- 
Nicaragua 137,062 118,071 112/105 135,644 130,296 131,044 74,138 509 tue content anal 
ts hen sti usiesness 131,485 110,825 91.175 110,786 125,752 154,705 128,429 99,938 ure content grain. ; } 
Puerto Rico 6 iegeiee aeee 428 2,162 bal sas ag ase ye Because grain with a high moisture 
. Pierre an iquelon . ' A 7,645 5 . ‘ ’ ’ . > to : © : ar 
8. eal epee 717178 762'621 728'960 442.408 338°522 1231937 100/485 124172 content is concentrated in particular 

Occeesie— areas, elevator space available at the 
French Oceania 400 14,043 13,837 24,840 14,336 5,512 11,023 14,151 Lakehez av j api , 
Guam 525 800 7,450 17,174 17.924 er 20 head may not be filled as rapidly 
Hawatt ARGV ISG.) i a in lg es 2 7 oS te 2,950 aS in years of normal harvesting. On 
‘ South Americo— the other hand, drying operations will 
rgentina ; eteseRGgensseeussace 8 ‘eeeees ij. b¢¢86's vr nae 2 ee > =+3 ¢ ; ¢ iti 
AEM ES acy ci rp Gp ot 8 SM SE yt 180i 7037 38,779 1000 constitute an important addition to 
Brazil 28S RRR 9 ST |g) nba 627 eee 3 Ate the winter activity of Lakehead ter- 
Chile ... 15,100 10,000 1,729 STS ae es a Sy minals 
Colombia 109.413 32,648 50,418 90,703 322,048 347,402 176,874 107,612 een 
Ecuador ae | RE aie epe 60 2:248 18.495 44'459 113/470 In addition to the Lakehead pro- 
eru 10,151 16,506 10,700 23,644 43,404 18,310 ee ors ret on : 
Surinam 41'475 56'258 71'85 84°369 90.450 89'260 74'290 423i; 87am, provision has been made for 
Venezuela 282.277 1.472.085 1,274'633 —-:1,524.926 1,872,406 1,792:745 1,229'818 1,378,223 Maximum drying of high moisture 

— val > mai “Noinati ; nares 

Total, foreign countries $545,323 7,396.95 6.706.077 17,932,267 «8,498,143 8,689,202 11,338,390 10,137,035 CCntent grain originating in the area 

tributary to the Pacific Coast. 

SR. WORM co xucenucch salen neek; 16,141,267 17,556,886 14,582,431 17,391,295 17,692,948 20,142,823 24,609,200 = 22, 258,325 BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

Compiled by Canadian Flour Export Committee. 














Appointments Made 


MADISON, WIS. — The appoint- 
ment of Robert F. Prier as assistant 
director of laboratories and John J. 
Birdsall as assistant to director of 
laboratories, was announced by Philip 
H. Derse, director of laboratories, 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 
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Agriculture 


‘ik ~ primary objective of the 
Rome Treaty is to create one 
vast domestic market, in which all 
obstacles to the free movement of 
goods, persons and capital will be 
abolished. It is claimed that this eco- 
nomic union will result in cheapening 
of the costs of production by or- 
ganized specialization and the crea- 
tion of larger units of production, 
thereby raising the standard of living 
of the people within the community. 

The association, with its overseas 
territories, not only provides for free 
access to the market of the “Six,” 
but also for joint assistance to these 
territories by means of a “develop- 
ment fund,’ and it is reasonable to 
assume that this assistance will be 
directed to enable these territories 
to increase production of those com- 
modities of which the “Six” on 
balance, deficient. 

Discrimination against third coun- 
tries has already started and will be 
extended, and the objective of self- 
sufficiency will be pursued just 


are, 


as 


with maintenance of a_ balance 
payments with the outside world. 

This last point provides the best 
hope of access to the E.E.C. market, 
because the “Six” are already, from 
the point of view of international 
trade, the largest world power. From 
1950 to 1955, their imports increased 
by 99% and their exports by 116%. 
If they wish to continue this prog- 
ress, they must be prepared to buy in 
the world markets. 


of 


Rew Materials 

For supplies of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, the “Six” at present de- 
pend on imports to the tune of 80% 
if overseas territories are excluded, 
or 65% if they are included. There 
is little doubt that they will try to 
reduce this percentage, but of course, 
if their over-all trade increases, it is 
possible that the volume of their 
imports will be maintained or even 
increased. 

As regards agriculture, the par- 
ticular methods of attaining the spe- 
cial economic and social objectives of 
the treaty are at present being 
worked out by the “commission,” 
which has been charged to reach 
decisions by the end of the year. 
Obviously, we can only guess what 
those decisions will be, but here, for 
what they worth, are some 
guesses. 

NOMESTIC PRODUCTION: 
Farming will be rationalized by the 
gradual elimination of small uneco- 
nomic units and marginal producers. 
At present, the average size of farms 
in France is only 33.6 acres, and in 
some countries it is even smaller. In 
Benelux, for instance, the average is 
only 15.8 acres. In France, there are 


are 
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in the Common Market 


By A. A. HOOKER 


today over 2,250,000 farms of which 
1,200,000, covering about a quarter 
of the total acreage, are estimated to 
be non-viable. Much of the farming 
in Holland and Belgium is on a 2.5 
acre part-time basis, and in the 
whole of the Common Market area 
only about half the farms are, in 
normal years, economic business pro- 
positions. 


PRICE UNIFORMITY: It is an- 
ticipated that production will eventu- 
ally be concentrated in those areas 
of the community where cost is low, 
so that one unified grain price-level 
can apply throughout, but this must 
be a long process and many difficul- 
ties will have to be overcome. For 
example, the present French wheat 
price is 24% below the community 
average, whereas the German price is 
14% above the average. It would, 
therefore, cause complete chaos to 
attempt to adjust these two levels 
to one uniform price immediately. 

The differences between these 
tional price 
overcome, in 


na- 
levels will probably be 
the first instance, by 
applying balancing import duties 
against the cheap producers, these 
duties being gradually reduced over 
several years until the aim of a 
unified price level is achieved. 
IMPORTS: Externally, import 
quotas will probably be fixed for the 
community as a whole by the con- 
trolling authority which will convert 
the price, on entry, from the world 
price to the current internal price. 
Tariffs may be used for this purpose. 
These quotas will be implemented 
by the issue of import licenses from 
time to time, in such a way as not 
to upset the equilibrium of the in- 
ternal market; for example, imports 
of grain will not be licensed at har- 
vest time, unless they are of a non- 
competitive character. 
Special Classes 
Certain special classes of grain 
cannot, at present, be produced with- 
in the community in sufficient volume 
and must, therefore, be imported; for 
example, hard wheat, durum wheat 
and white maize. Whenever possible, 
other agricultural products will be 
exported to third countries, to bal- 
ance these necessary imports. Mer- 
chants will be offered licenses to im- 
port, say, Manitoba wheat, provided 
they export an equivalent quantity 
of soft wheat, the price differential 
being a matter of competition be- 
tween the merchants, who will sub- 
mit tenders to the authority. 
Long-term agreements between 
surplus and deficient member coun- 
tries will be encouraged, and funds 
for operating a revolving-stock 
scheme will be made available. 


STATISTICAL PICTURE: The ap- 
proximate statistical picture for the 
current year, as regards wheat, bar- 
ley and maize is as follows (in 
1,000’s of tons metric): 

Production Wheat 
France 
Italy 


West Germany 
Benelux 


Maize 
1,750 
3,750 


Net imports 


Total estimated 


consumption . 25,500 


The consumption of barley and 
maize has been estimated at figures 
above the normal, on account of the 


7,750 


Reprinted from The Agricultural Merchant of 
London. 


shortage of grass-feed occasioned by 
the autumn drouth. 

There will, of course, continue to 
be a demand for high protein and 
durum wheats, estimated at 2,250,000 
tons (1,750,000 tons high protein and 
500,000 tons durum). 

These necessary imports will pro- 
vide an equivalent exportable sur- 
plus of 2,250,000 tons of soft wheat, 
but it may well be that, in view of 
the size and good condition of the 
current crop, the commission will de- 
cide to segregate a million tons of 
this surplus to form the nucleus of a 
revolving stock. 

The per caput consumption of 
wheat in E.E.C. is expected to fall as 
the standard of living rises, and 
similarly the consumption of barley 
and maize is expected to rise with the 
greater emphasis on animal 
bandry. The production of maize in 
recent years has risen appreciably 
with the introduction of hybrid vari- 
eties and a further increase is 
planned. The French target for 1961 
has already been set at 2,500,000 
tons. The main deficiency will con- 
tinue to be white maize. 

CONCLUSIONS: Based on the as- 
sumption that standards of living 
within the community will rise, it is 
clear from the foregoing statistics 
that policy must be directed to an 
increase of animal food products and 
therefore of feed grains. It can 
be anticipated with some certainty 
that this increase will take place 
mainly in France and Italy for the 
following reasons: 


hus- 


also 


PPP PPP PPP 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. 
an international authority on the 
grain trade who makes his head- 
quarters in London. 


Hooker is 


OPP BAAD PPP P PY 


(1) There is more land suitable 
for agricultural expansion in France 
than in any other country the 
— 

(2) There is considerable scope for 
increasing yields in France and Italy 
by stepping up the use of mineral 
fertilizers. At present France 
18 kilos per hectare and Italy 
33 kilos per hectare. These 
are very low compared 
many, for instance, at 135 

(3) The availability of 
agriculture is greater in 
countries. 

(4) The present price differential, 
as shown above, is definitely against 
Germany, the only 
producer 

Finally, it is clear from the fore- 
going survey that, if the objectives of 
the Rome Treaty are to be attained, 
there will have to be some radical 
changes in farming within the ‘‘com- 
munity.” 


of 


uses 
only 
figures 
with Ger- 
kilos. 
labor 
these 


for 
two 


other sizeable 


Reduce Costs 

The present uneconomic use of 
labor cannot be tolerated. Production 
costs must be reduced by the intro- 
duction of increased mechanization 
and more intensive methods general- 
ly. This, in turn, will mean disappear- 
ance of the 2.5 acre part-time farm- 
ers and their conversion into viable 
units of something over 100 acres. 
Many social problems will arise, and 
some resistance from a 
peasantry can be 
pensation from a 
be necessary. 


conservative 
expected. Com- 
central fund may 
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January 


Jan. 15—Allied Trades Committee, 
District 4, AOM, Miller Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 21-22—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 1694 
Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, IL. 

Jan. 23—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Springfield, Ill; sec., 
G. Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan, 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Jan. $1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win ©. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 


leans, La. 

Feb. 19-20—District 14, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Denver; 
sec., John Street, Wallace & Tier- 


nan, Denver, Colo. 


Feb, 21-23—Ohio Grain-Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., annual conclave; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
George 8S. Greenleaf, Worthington, 
Ohio. 


Feb. 26-27—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia; sec., 
J. L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., 5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, 
N.C, 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1960 
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March April 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 


March 18-19—District 12, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 


Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 
March 21—Kansas Bakers Assn., 


annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
$232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 


March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 


March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


April 2—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 


April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 


April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 
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May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Til. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 —National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers Of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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mains unharvested and snow-covered. 
Nevertheless, the Canadian wheat 
crop has been officially estimated at 
405 million bushels, quite a good 
result when one recalls that the 
carryover of old season wheat on 
Aug. 1, 1959, was returned at 546 
million bushels. 


World Shipraents 

This past year most major wheat 
exporting countries increased their 
shipments by comparison with 1958. 
Briefly, the U.S. exported 11,107,000 
tons (previous year 10,647,000 tons), 
Canada 8,223,000 tons (8,245 000), 
Australia 2,709,000 tons (1,562,000) 
and Argentina 2,543,000 tons (1,900,- 
000 tons). 

For an explanation of the _ in- 
creased trade in wheat, at a time 
when the European continent is prob- 
ably growing more than it ever did 
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before, we must look to America’s 
immense exports under PL 480 to 
India, Pakistan, the United Arab 
Republic, Korea and other countries, 
to the vigorous export policies of the 
Australian and Canadian Wheat 
Board, to the more liberal offerings 
from Argentina and also to the re- 
duced competition from France. Fur- 
thermore, it was pointed out by the 
U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service 
that costs of wheat and flour to im- 
porters are “generally the lowest 
since the Korean conflict because of 
vigorous competition in the world’s 
cash markets, particularly for the 
flour trade, and abundant cargo 
space available at very low rates. In 
an effort to maximize exports, short 
to medium term credit is being of- 
fered to an increasing extent by some 
exporters. This is in addition to the 
traditional bilateral trading arrange- 
ments.” 

It should be explained here that al- 
though France secured a very large 
harvest of wheat this year, there has 
never been any real pressure to sell 
to neighboring countries. As a fact, 
some experts believe France has far 
less wheat for export than original- 
ly predicted, because her own farm- 
ers are using their crops more lib- 
erally for animal feeding. 

An estimate of the world stocks 
of wheat as at Jan. 1, 1960, is shown 
here, with comparisons for the two 
previous years: 

WORLD STOCKS OF WHEAT 
(Millions of bushels) 
Jan. |, 


1960 Jan. |, 
Estimated 1959 


U. 1,528 1,085 
Can ‘ 702 803 
Argentina ....... 145 127 
Australia 144 54 


Jan. I, 
| 


Total 4 countries... 2,391 2,519 2,069 
Equalling tons ... 64.0 67.5 55.4 

With government boards so much 
in control, one cannot expect c.i.f. 
prices of the major descriptions of 
overseas wheat to fluctuate a great 
deal, except as freight rates or for- 
eign exchange relationships fluctuate. 
Freights are, of course, an outstand- 
ing influence in c.i.f. values of all 
descriptions of grain and these have 
fluctuated. 

As we go into 1960, our interests 
will again be centered on U.S. farm 
policy, the development of the Com- 
mon Market (particularly the rela- 
tionship between France and Ger- 
many), on the success of the Argen- 


tine experiment in freeing wheat 
from control and, of course, on the 
second season of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

For the record, the Franco-German 
Agreement calls for an annual ex- 
portation from France to Germany 
of 650,000 tons of grain, including 
milling wheat, hard wheat other 
than durum, feed wheat and other 
feed or industrial grains, mainly 
barley. Within this over-all figure, no 
less than 325,000 tons will consist of 
milling wheat. Annual deliveries will 
be increased by 50,000 tons in 1960, 
by 75,000 tons in 1961 and by 125,- 
000 tons in 1962. 

There are also arrangements 
whereby the prices paid for French 
grain are to increase annually by 
one-twelfth (during the transitional 
period of 12 years) of the difference 
between the international price and 
the domestic support price for the 
German farmer. 


The teething troubles of the St. 


23 


Lawrence Seaway were quite serious 
and caused considerable loss to many 
shipowners. Generally, in its first 
season, the canal proved of more 
value to American than Canadian 
grain shippers and, so far as Canada 
is concerned, it may well be that, in 
future years, the Seaway will be 
used more by canal boats steaming 
down to the St. Lawrence ports and 
transhipping their cargoes into 
ocean-going vessels, than for tramps 
to make the long journey up to the 
Lake ports where loading facilities 
are still ill-attuned to this type of 
vessel. 

Inevitably, also, we will again be 
following the U.S. congressional de- 
bates on agriculture. Certainly, the 
big farmers of the U.S. are anxious 
to free themselves from government 
control in the manner of their farm- 
ing and, provided they can secure 
this freedom, they are willing to 
accept a much lower support price 
for their wheat and other grain. 
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@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


housewife. 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








“Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make 








All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, 


Indian, Pakistani Wheat Programs, Representinging New 
Aid Conception, Meeting With Official Approval. 
K-State Research Reports Shrinkage, Stored Wheat 
Losses re i «. . 
Key Factors in the World Outlook for Wheat. .29—p 20 
Needed: A Sound Program for Wheat Growers..... ec.29—p 10 
Two New Varieties of Canadian Wheat Ready for Re- 


MILLING PROCESSES: 
Recovering Wheat From Barley, 
Seeds Dec. 
Wheat Slicing and Germ Extracting Prior to Milling. ..Dec. 


MIXING: 
‘Continuous Mixing—Your Future Has Arrived’ 
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Broken Wheat 


MISSOURI 
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Wheat State District 
Holds Good Meeting 


WICHITA—A well attended meet- 
ng of operative millers and allied 
radesmen—the checkers reported a 
ount of 130—was the reward of the 
fficers of District No. 1, the Wheat 
State District, of the Association of 
yperative Millers at Wichita Dec. 
t-0. 

Chairman of the district, Garland 
King, Kansas Milling Co., presided 
-t the business session and his first 
task was to introduce Prof. Eugene 

Farrell, Kansas State University, 
vho gave a review of the informa- 
tion currently available on particle 
size work. 

This was followed by a symposium 


on pneumatic conveying, with Rich- 
ard Schneider, Fluidizer Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn., dealing with the eco- 
nomic and technical aspects of air 
handling systems. William Katz, Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
described process pneumatic convey- 
ing and Jack Kice, Kice Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Wichita, indicated some 
unique applications of pneumatic con- 
veying. The presentations were fol- 
lowed by a general discussion on 
pneumatic conveying. 

The allied tradesmen hosted a 
cocktail party prior to the annual 
banquet of the district and a high- 
light of the program was a presen- 
tation of Christmas music provided 
by a group of children. Arrangements 
for this well received feature were 
made by Richard Morris of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. 


O. C. Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., president of AOM, spoke to 
the group and he was followed by 
Don S. Eber, executive vice presi- 
dent, who reported that plans for the 
annual technical conference and 
trade show at St. Louis were well 
advanced. Practically all the exhibit 
booths have been rented out, an in- 
dication of the popularity of the af- 
fair. 


J. O. Hibbard, Research Products 
Co., presided over the bingo party in 
his usual facile manner, and 40 prizes 
were awarded to the millers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED MANAGER 
SPRAGUE, WASH.—Clyde Sollars 
has been appointed manager of the 
Sprague Grain Growers. Mr. Sollars 
is from Deer Lodge, Mont. 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 


























around the minimum level of 10 to 
15% of capacity. Mill representatives 
were not aggressively pushing sales 
as most outstanding balances were 
still sufficient to carry buyers for 60 
days or more. Prevailing prices are 
considerably above those during the 
last heavy booking period and, from 
the buyers’ viewpoint, there appears 
to be no particular incentive in add- 
ing to commitments at this time. 

The strong cash wheat basis holds 
soft wheat flour prices firm. Mills 
noted an almost complete lack of car- 
lot red wheat arrivals from country 
shippers, even truck lot trade has 
dwindied. About the only possibility 
to replace red wheat usage is through 
purchase from. terminal elevator 
stocks at an additional premium of 
from 2 to 4¢ over the country arrival 
basis. 

In the Chicago area it was report- 
ed that some buyers were watching 
the action of the wheat futures very 
closely and were intrigued by the fact 
that the May delivery at Chicago 
made a new high for the closing ses- 
sion of the week at $2.03 bu. Thus, 
it narrowed its discount under the 
March price rather appreciably from 
a percentage standpoint. At the close, 
the spread had narrowed to 1%¢ or 
approximately 50% down from the 
start of the week. Some in the flour 
trade are of the opinion that the 
March wheat premium over May will 
evaporate completely and plan to 
make their flour commitments ac- 
cordingly, it is reported. 


ily flour top patent $5.90, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.75; cake $6.90, 
pastry $4.85, soft straights $4.95, 
clears $4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.65, standard $5.50, clears 
$5.25; spring short patent $6, stand- 
ard $5.90, clears $5.80; Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $5.88@6, 
clears $4.75@5.05; cookies and crack- 
er flours $5.35 cottons, $5.10 papers. 


Slight Sales Activity 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Bakery flour sales in the Texas and 
Oklahoma area were practically nil 
during the week with mills running 
five to six days. Prices remained sta- 
ble on family flour and dropped 67 
on bakery. 

The biggest feature of the flour 
market was the government order, 
and it is reported that most of the 
Texas mills were awarded all they 
could get out by Jan. 28. Other busi- 
ness consisted of fill-in orders 
which probably amounted to 10 to 
15% of capacity. Export demand was 
quiet. 

Quotations Jan. 8, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.65@5.75, 95% 
short patent $5.55 @ 5.65, straight 
grade $5.50@5.60; truck lots higher 
on all grades; Ft. Worth: Extra high 
patent family flour $7.20@7.40, 100- 
lb. cottons; standard patent bakers’ 





Quotations Jan. 8, St. Louis: Fam- flour, unenriched, $5.45@5.55; first 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COLES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 6) 





clears $4.35@4.45, 
common points. 


Patent, Cake Flour 
Interest at Buffalo 


Consumers are holding off for the 
traditional January turndown in flour 
prices and sales were at a low ebb 
last week in Buffalo. There was a 
little activity in patent and cake 
flours. Most consumers are amply 
booked and can afford to bide their 
time. 

Spring wheat flour declined 2¢ dur- 
ing the week and Kansas was off 7¢. 

Local bakeries sales volume is hold- 
ing up fairly well, but January is 
always an off month after the big 
turnover during the holidays. 

A spokesman for one mill said 
his company’s shipping directions 
“weren't too bad” but this month 
didn’t start out as well as Decem- 
ber. However, some big consumers 
are expected to ask for flour later on 
and the month could end with a 
good volume. 

Export activity was above a week 
ago, with a number of large deals in 
the offing. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Some 
whopping big export orders helped 
to boost production. One mill put in 
a full 7-day week; three mills worked 
6 days, with one big mill among them, 
and the two remaining mills worked 
5 days. 

One mill, which had shut down for 


delivered Texas 


1% days in the previous week be- 
cause broken _ sleet-laden wires 
caused a power failure, rebounded 


to 5 days last week; one mill in- 
creased its output from the preced- 
ing week by 2 days; two mills stepped 
up their production by 1 day and the 
other two mills held steady. 
Quotations Jan. 8: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.31@6.51, short 
$6.01 @ 6.21, standard $5.91 @ 6.16, 
straight $6.09, first clear $5.40@5.85; 
hard winter short $5.73@6.14, stand- 
ard $5.58@6.02, first clear $5.28@ 
5.39; soft winter short patent $7.06 
@7.26, standard $6.10@6.56, straight 
$5.30@5.59, first clear $4.45@5.49. 


Pacific Coast Buying, 


Production Improved 


Mill production improved during 
the past week in the Pacific North- 
west. Mills have an excellent export 
grind for January and, with improved 
domestic buying the past week, out- 
look is good for this month. February, 
at the moment, does not look too 
promising. 

Quotations Jan. 8, Portland: High 
gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.97, clears 
$6.69, Bluestem bakers $6.49, cake 
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$7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole wheat 
$6.22, graham $5.71, cracked wheat 
$5.67, crushed wheat $6.32; Seattle: 
Family patent flour 5 and 10-lb. 
sizes, $10; pastry flour in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.05. 


Running Time Better, 
Sales Up in Canada 


While the outward movement was 
down and domestic trade steady, 
mills in the three prairie provinces 
had stepped up production following 
the holiday season and most plants 
were operating 24 hours a day on a 
five-day week. Eastern Canada re- 
ported some improvement in the do- 
mestic flour trade. Prices were un- 
changed. 

Quotations Jan. 9, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.15G 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90G 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
lb. papers, $4.80@5. Toronto: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$6.20@6.30, 100-lb. cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers flour 
$4.95@5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used, bulk delivery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Active; 
Vietnam Seeks Flour 


The export flour picture continued 
to improve on the strength of govern- 
ment and export buying in the seven- 
day period ending Jan. 11. Late in 
the period substantial government 
relief awards and buying by the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic gave a further 
boost to business volume. Mills will 
be busy for some time filling orders. 

It was also announced late in the 
week that Vietnam was soliciting 
bids on 72% extraction flour in two 
shipments to arrive overseas before 
March 31 and April 30, respectively. 
The two orders are identical, calling 
for 1,200 tons 8% protein and 2,800 
tons 11% protein flour. 

Other export trade reported dur- 
ing the week included workings to 
the Americas, the Middle East, Japan 
and Saudi Arabia. 

Overseas shipments of Canadian 
flour for the week were down to 180,- 
000 ewt. and included 141,700 cwt. 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries. The comparative totals a 
week earlier were 379,500 and 315,000 
cwt., respectively. 





Rye 
Although the over-all volume was 
rather small, more interest was re- 
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Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 
FLOUR 


The flour buying activity which broke out in 
the Southwest early in the period and then 
spread to the spring wheat mills area gen- 
erally filled out bakers’ balances through May 
and resulted in aggregate sales in all areas 
of 6 to 7 million sacks 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed demand across the country was 
hardly more than fair. Weakness appeared to 
be the dominant tone of prices, although there 
were sporadic rebounds, particularly in the 
Southwest. It was the second straight week 
of general decline from the peak price levels 
established late in December. 


WHEAT 


Active renewal of export buying and some 
fairly good hedging to cover moderately large 
flour sales gave wheat futures a boost mid- 
way through the period. Prices lost a little 
steam at the end, however, as the active pace 
of buying subsided somewhat and market sup- 
port diminished. 





ported in rye flour than has been re- 
corded in some time. Widely scat- 
tered sales were booked early in the 
seven-day period and then interest 
died off and resumed as the new 
week started. 

Quotations Jan. 11, Chicago: White 
patent $4.54@4.80, medium $4.34@G 
4.60, dark $3.89@3.95; Buffalo: White 
$5.34@5.39, medium $5.14@5.19, dark 
$4.59@4.64; Pittsburgh: White $5.10 
@5.19, medium $4.89 @ 4.98, dark 
$4.33@4.44, rye meal $4.44@4.69; 
Minneapolis: White $4.52@4.62, me- 
dium $4.32@4.42, dark $3.77@3.87. 


Oatmeal 


Supplies and sales of rolled oats 
and oatmeal are reported good 
throughout Canada, with prices 
firm. Production is keeping pace with 
demand. 

Quotations Jan. 9, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces, 
all prices cash carlots; Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, 
$5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued fro mpage 6) 





on-again” dock-workers strike peri- 
od during December. Fortunately, 
from the standpoint of those who had 
taken on a little more than they 
could handle when early settlement 
of the longshoremen’s labor trouble 
was a very real factor, offerings this 
past week were not pressed very ag- 
gressively. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Bulk standard 
middlings $38.50, standard bran $38, 
red dog $41.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeeds were steady to 
strong for several days last week but 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 
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developed weakness at the close. 
Early in the period, feed manufac- 
turers were substantial buyers, evi- 
dently forced to replace inventories 
as formula feed volume exceeded ex- 
pectations. However, demand was for 
spot or immediate shipment only 
even though millfeed prices were con- 
sidered attractive in relation to oth- 
er feed ingredients. 

Principal drawback to forward 
buying was the pressure expected to 
be developed from heavy millfeed 
production during the balance of the 
month. Mixers noted that the cur- 
rent Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice awards of export relief flour 
called for shipment by Jan. 28, which 
assures full time operations for many 
mills. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Sacked bran 
$42.25@42.75, shorts $42.25@42.75; 
bulk bran $37@37.50, shorts $38.50G 
39, middlings $38 @ 38.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was easier last week. Despite a rela- 
tively light supply situation prices 
sagged easily as most buyers were 
out of the market. Substantial flock 
liquidation because of the current 
low egg prices was also a depressing 
factor in the over-all picture. Bran 
finished about 50¢ lower while mid- 
dlings yielded $1. 

Quotations Jan. 9: Standard bran 
$53 sacked, $49 bulk; middlings 
$53.50 sacked, $49.50 bulk. 

Buffalo: The country trade found 
business to be better than they had 
anticipated and there was a flurry 
of buying in millfeeds late Jan. 7 
that carried over into Jan. 8. De- 
mand was mostly for bran, with mid- 
dlings tagging along. Buying was 
both for spot and deferred shipment, 
with commitments ranging to May. 
The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings widened twice during the 
week to $5.50 from $4.50 a week earl- 
ier. Running time ranged from 5 to 
7 days. Bulk bran and middlings end- 
ed off 50¢, sacked bran and middlings 
rose 50¢. Red dog continued to perk 
up and bulk was up 50¢ and sacked 
up $1. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Bulk bran $39.50 
a40, sacked $45@45.50; bulk mid- 
dlings $40@40.50, sacked $45.50G 
46; bulk red dog $44, sacked $48. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed markets remained un- 
changed as compared with the pre- 
vious week. The markets were dull 
with buyer interest lacking in con- 
trast to the previous week’s fair de- 
mand on the part of mixers and feed- 
ers covering January requirements. 

Quotations Jan. 8, Portland: Mill- 
run $36@37 bulk, $39@40 sacked; 
middlings $44 @45 bulk, $47 @ 48 
sacked. 

Canada: Trade in millfeeds is 
steady and stiocks moderate. Prices are 
slightly erratic in some western posi- 
tions. Demand is fair with prices 
steady in eastern Canada. 

Quotations Jan. 9, Winnipeg: Bran 
f.o.b. mills, $39@41 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $42: mid- 
dlings $43@46. All prices cash car- 
lots in sacks. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 
Toronto - Montreal: Bran $53 @ 54, 
shorts $55@56, middlings $57@58, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., announced that the di- 
rectors at a meeting of the board 
held recently declared a regular divi- 
dend of 15¢ share on common stock 
payable Feb. 1, 1960, to holders of 
record on Jan. 15, 1960. 
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Capital Comment 


bith ttt pts 
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NDER the protective cloak of 

congressional immunity, com- 
mittees of the House and Senate fre- 
quently declaim, in loud and angry 
tones, against those who are alleged 
to have committed anything from 
ordinary misdemeanors to common 
assault, fraud, larceny, even abduc- 
tion and murder. The only one left 
out of the list of vices is rape and 





By John Cipperly 





even that may have been mentioned. 

Recently, some members of a 
House agriculture subcommittee re- 
turned from a foreign junket in 
which counterpart funds obtained 
from export programs under Public 
Law 480 were used to pay most of 
the expenses. Leaking from the com- 
mittee are allegations that the U.S. 
export trade is slightly less than 
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holy in its dealings with foreign na- 
tions and that its deliveries of 
are of a quality much 


grains 


less than de- 


sired by the overseas buyers. It’s an 
old story. 
Foreign Control 

The leak included the usual com 
ment that the U.S. export trade is 
made up of foreign-controlled grain 
export companies. 

U.S. grain is not the only grain in 


the world. For the sake of clarifica- 
tion, and at the risk of being repeti- 
tious, it must be said that most 
grains are international in character 

they grow in most climates of 
the world they must be avail- 
able, no matter from what source, 
at all grain houses, no matter where 
ownership rests, to meet the demands 
of foreign buyers at any time, in 
any quantity, of any quality and at 
the price the foreign buyer is willing 
to pay at the time. 

To use a provincial example, take 
the big competing super-department 
stores in New York City. Right 
the street from each other 
are Macy’s and Gimbel’s. They have 
to carry merchandise from every 
quarter of the globe—Japanese dolls, 
German toys, British bicycles, teas 
from the East, shirts made in Troy, 
N.Y. or Manchester, England. 

Macy and Gimbel have to meet 
the needs of the New York City con- 
sumer who wants certain utility at 
the right time and at the right price. 
So it is with grain. 

So many tears have been shed at 
the Foreign Agricultural Service and 
among Congressmen that the gen- 
eral public may be led to believe that 
these ‘“sharpies’” in the grain export 
business with international connec- 
tions or ownership—and many of 
them have either or both—have been 
taking advantage of our poor foreign 
neighbors who are supplicants for 
our grain under the provisions of PL 
480. 


across 


Losses Sustained 

Well, this writer would like to have 
just a small percentage of the actual 
out of pocket loss that any one of 
the grain companies under attack 
has suffered as a result of unfortu- 
nate offers of grain under PL 480, 
or even under the old system when 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
had a complete monopoly on ship- 
ments of grain. 

It might be questioned if the jun- 
keting committee or its staff knows 
anything about the subject explored. 

Even down to the smallest of them, 
this reporter believed of his own 
knowledge that all have agents in 
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Macy’s and Gimbel’s, be prepared 
to offer merchandise from all quar 
ters of the world. 


Superintendence Co. 

There stands like the Washington 
Monument here in the nation’s capi- 
tal a company recognized throughout 
the world as the tops in integrity 
the Superintendence Co. which 
stands ready to inspect cargoes as to 
outturn, grade, quality and quantity, 
based on certificates of the country 


of origin. The company knows not 
nor recognizes any other obligation 
but integrity. 

U.S. export houses recognize this 
company as the “Tiffany” of the 
business. 


Despite this, it appears certain 
that the subcommittee of the House 
agriculture committee will erupt 
with a sensational charge that good 
U.S. farm grains are being misrepre- 
sented in foreign markets through 
the cupidity of international grain 
exporters. 

This reporter recalls that 
World War II, a senior 
official told him that prior to 1939, 
Germany had been expanding its 
wheat imports from Canada and put- 
ting the supplies into storage. The 
grain moved through such ports as 
Antwerp and was transferred to light 
draft boats for shipment, up-river, 
into Germany. There are strong rea- 
sons to believe that imports of wheat 
into Germany may be following the 
same course for different reasons. 
The German warehouses are deliver- 
ing against warehouse receipts on the 


during 
Canadian 


“first-in” and “first-out” principle 
which means that under the U.S. 
export programs, fresh wheat im- 


ports do not reach the mill for some 
time. 

It is also recalled that under the 
old Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration programs, Italian buyers had 
somewhat different ideas on delivery. 
At that time USDA was delivering a 
mix which included all the grain that 
came out of the tanks. The grade 
standards meant little, if anything. 

The U.S. grain export trade has 
been trying to restore the integrity 
of U.S. standards, despite the “un- 
der-the-table attitude’ of many for- 
eign buyers, who have been indoc- 
trinated by the wartime scarcity at- 
titude of foreign receivers. 

That grand old man of the grain 
branch, William McArthur, once told 
this reporter that he “never knew 
what a fine job the private grain 
trade could do in moving grain.” 

Whatever comments the junketing 
committee may make are likely to 
take root in strange quarters, hence 
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Session Chairmen 
Named for Meeting 
Of Bakery Engineers 


CHICAGO—Session chairmen have 
been named for the 36th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, March 7-10 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hoiel here, an- 
nounced Irwin O. Rohrbach, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, program 
chairman. 

The opening session on 
will be in charge of H. Alvin Meyer, 
Rainbo Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., 
president of the society. 

Ths afternoon session on March 7 
will be handled by Walter L. Hood, 
Dainty Maid Bakery, Kinston, N.C. 

Zenas Block, DCA Food Industries, 
Inc., New York, will take charge of 
the morning session on March 8, and 
Lloyd L. Fisher, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Western-Waxide division, San 
Leandro, Cal., will handle the after- 
noon session. 

The March 9 morning session will 
be in charge of Thomas F. 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y. The afternoon session will be 
taken care of by Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

A “bull session” on March 9 will 
be handled by Don F. Copell, W. E. 
Long Co., Northbrook, Ill. 

For the morning session on March 
10, the chairman will be George S. 
Roberts, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
foods division, Dallas, Texas. The fi- 
nal session on March 10 will be pre- 
sided over by Howard B. Tolley, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Montclair, N.J. 

Three traditional special events 
will take place during the four-day 
meeting. They are: 

The engineers dinner, on the eve- 
ning of March 7, under the chairman- 
ship of James R. McLaughlin, J. R. 
McLaughlin Co., Northfield, I11., 
which will be held in the Polynesian 
Room of the hotel. Dinner, a 
and dancing will be featured. 

On March 8, in the late afternoon, 
the baked foods display will be held, 
with William L. Grewe, Burgess 
Flour Co., Chicago, as chairman. 

An “Early Bird Breakfast” will be 
presented on March 9, with Fred L 
Cobb, Green Bay, Wis., in charge. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$500 FIRE LOSS 

AKRON, OHIO — Quick work by 
Akron firemen held damage to $500 
from a recent fire at the Quaker Oats 
Co. plant here. The fire, ignited by a 
spontaneous explosion in a bin of 
flooring material on the first level ex- 
tended to the fourth floor through 
ventilating ducts. 


March 7 


Keegan, 


show 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Jan. 
31, ' 
1959 1960 
Close Close 
37% 38'/ 
352 36% 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chaimers 
Am. Bakeries Co. 43% 43% 
Am. Cyanamid ” 58% 56 
OE eae 39% 39% 
Borden ... 87 42% 
Cont. Baking oe / 47% 

Pfd. $5.50 ee 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Cream of Wheat 
Crown Zellerbach 

Corp. 

Dow Chemical 

Gen. Baking Co. 
Gen. Foods Corp 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 

Pid. 5% 
Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 
Monsanto Ch. ; 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 

Pfd. 

Pfizer, 


56/2 


f 

Pillsbury Co. 
Procter & Gamble.. 
Quaker Oats Co. ... 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc., 
Un. Bisc. of Am 
Ward Baking Co. 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. . 


Stocks not traded: 

Bid 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 120 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 85'/2 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

Pfd. $4.20 -- 86! 
General Baking Co. $8 Pfd. 142'/2 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pid. ......... 92" 
Quaker Oats, sk, SrererrTe | 
St. Regis Paper, d < pale” a 
Un. Bisc. of Am., é --. 84% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 89'/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Dec. Jan. 

31, 8, 

—1959 1959 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. 10% 6% 8 7% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. ... 38% 33% ... 35% 

Wagner Baking Co. . 5% 34% 4 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., , 80 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Dec. Dec 
24, 31, 
——1959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
S.58 S70 sces 3.70 
55 vas See 
6 aT 6'%4 
3.40 

7 


55 
40 
B'/4 
12'” 
f eee 8% 
Federal Grain 47 
Pfd. 


Canada Bread 
Pfd. B 


Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod. 
A 


Gen. Bakeries 

Int. Mig., Pfd. 

Lake of the Woods, 
Pf 


Ogilvie 
Pfd. 
Toronto 


United Grain, 
Weston, G., 
B 


4'/2% 
*Less than board lot. 


BI '/2 
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Canadian Monthly Flour Output 
Shows Decline for November 


TORONTO — The output of 
wheat flour in Canada for Novem- 
ber, 1959, the fourth month of the 
current crop year, amounted to 
3,758,000 cwt., representing a de- 
crease of 2% below the October, 
1959, output of 3,820,000 cwt., and 
3% lower than the November, 1958 
figure of 3,860,000 cwt., and 2% 
below the 10-year (1949-1958) av- 
erage production for the month of 
November of 3,821,000 cwt. Ontario 
winter wheat flour included in the 
November, 1959, figure amounted 
to 220,000 ecwt., compared with 
249,000 cwt., of this type of flour 
produced in November, 1958. 


Production of wheat flour for 
first four months of the crop 
amounted to 14,188,000 cwt. 
an increase of 2% over the 13,915,- 
000 ecwt., milled during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous crop 
year. Ontario winter wheat flour 
production for the four months un- 
der review totalled 875,000 cwt., com- 
pared with 976,000 cwt., produced 
during the first four months of the 
1958-59 crop year. 

Mill operation for November, 
averaged 92.2% of capacity when 
computed on a 24-day working pe- 
riod in the month and a daily capaci- 
ty of 170,000 cwt. Mills reporting in 
October, 1959, averaged 86.7% of 
capacity when computed on a 26-day 
working period and daily 
of 169,000 cwt. 

Wheat milled for flour in Novem- 
ber, 1959, amounted to 8,535,000 bu. 
compared with 8,781,000 bu. milled in 
November, 1958. Ontario winter 
wheat included in the November, 
1959 total of milled wheat amounted 
to 507,000 bu., compared with 587,- 
000 bu. of this type of wheat ground 
in November, 1958. Total wheat 
milled for flour for the first third of 
the current crop year has amounted 
to 32,229,000 bu. During the similar 
period of the 1958-59 crop year, 31,- 


the 
year 
showing 


1959, 


capacity 


569,000 bu. of wheat were milled. 
Ontario winter wheat milled during 
the first four months of the current 
crop year totalled 2,046,000 bu. com- 
pared with a usage of 2,362,000 bu. 
of this type of wheat milled during 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious crop year. 
Stocks of Wheat 

Stocks of 
at the 
1959, 


wheat in 
close of 


mill bins as 
business Nov. 30, 
amounted to 3,291,000 bu., of 
which 1,424,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat. Mill stocks of wheat 
for flour at the end of November, 
1958, were 3,305,000 bu., of which 
1,343,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat. 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for November, 
1959, amounted to 1,440,157 cwt., 
compared with a revised figure for 
November, 1958, of 1,704,903 cwt. 
Total flour exports for the first four 
months of the current crop year are 
5,701,471 cwt. compared with 5,326,- 
950 ecwt., for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

Millfeed production for November, 
1959, amounted to 64,000 tons, 2% 
less than the 66.000 tons produced 
in November, 1958. The breakdown 
for November, 1959, was as follows, 
with last year’s comparable figures 
in brackets: Bran 28,000 (28,000) 
tons; shorts 27,000 (29,000) tons, and 
middlings 9,000 (9,000) Total 
millfeed production during the Au- 
gust-November period, 1959, was 
242,000 compared with 235,000 
tons for the corresponding period of 
the previous crop year. 


tons. 


tons, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GRAIN DRYING 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Estimates 
circulating here suggest that well 
over 250 million bushels of tough 
and damp grain from western Canada 
will be dried in terminal elevators 
here throughout the winter months. 





"Por giving, for eating, for VALENTINE tr 


VALENTINE’S DAY — Salesmen for General Mills, Inc., are announcing 
GMI’s “Sweetheart Cake” Valentine’s Day promotion to bakers across the 


country. One 


basic feature of the promotion is the eight-inch pan or pan 


straps of six miniatures available through GMI salesmen. The kit and acces- 
sory materials make it possible to bake items ranging from the eight-inch 
“Sweetheart Cake” to personalized miniature, heart- wamages sponge cakes 


and sweet rolls. 
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KANSAS CITY Eighteen em- 
ployees of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture were honored at an 
awards ceremony held in the USDA's 
CSS commodity office, here. 

The awards were made by Andrew 
J. Mair, deputy administrator for 
operations, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, and H. Laurence Manwaring, 
deputy administrator for production 
adjustment, CSS, both of Washing- 
ton. They were introduced by Don- 
ald E. Smith, director of the Kansas 
City CSS commodity office, at a 
meeting of all the Kansas City office 
employees and guests. 

Mr. Manwaring presented certifi- 
cates of merit and checks aggregat- 
ing $1,000 to six employees in recog- 
nition of their joint efforts in sur- 
veying and developing an automatic 
data processing method for handling 
and accounting for loans and pur- 
chase agreements made under the 
price support program. 

The survey team was in charge of 
George B. Reiser, chief, systems de- 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
* 
26 Broadway Room 948 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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USDA Honors Kansas City Employees 
For Survey Work, Outstanding Jobs 


sign and development 
Kansas City CSS commodity office. 
Assisting Mr. Reiser in the survey 
were Robert W. Nelson, Jr., Freder- 
ick E. Kimmons, Happle D. Quearry 
of the Kansas City office; James J. 
Newton, program specialist, Nebras- 
ka State ASC office, Lincoln, and Al- 
vin Morgan, Osage County ASC of- 
fice, Lyndon, Kansas. 

The system developed by the sur- 
vey team relieved the state and 
county ASC offices of the huge job 
of maintaining detail records and re- 
ports. These responsibilities were 
moved to data processing centers uti- 
lizing electronic data _ processing 
equipment. The system developed pre- 
served the favorable features of the 
former arrangements by retaining 
local county office management of 
the programs by permitting all ori- 
ginal loans and purchase documents 
to remain at the county level. The 
position of the lending agencies was 
improved by the development of a 
certificate of interest plan that per- 
mitted more banks to participate in 
the programs at far less involvement 
from a records and reporting point 
of view. The USDA's objective cof 
improving services to farmers is be- 
ing realized under the new system. 

The survey team’s plan eliminated 
many of the forms utilized under the 
former system. This was accomplish- 
ed largely by the elimination of vol- 
uminous transmittal documents not 
necessary under a centralized ac- 
counting system. 

During the first full year of oper- 
ation under the new system (1958 
crop year) the Kansas City data pro- 
cessing center recorded and account- 
ed for 1,014,883 price support loans 
with a total value of $1,898,984,528 
in 29 states which it serviced. All 
other states are serviced by the Ev- 
anston Commodity Office, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mr. Mair presented certificates of 
merit and checks for $75 each to 
Erma Bishoff, Judith J. Erickson, 
Jean E. Grika, Shirley J. Ide, Alvina 
R. Lee, Mary E. Phillips, Janice A. 
Rotert and Rose L. Wilborne in re- 
cognition of sustained outstanding 
job performances. He also presented 
certificates and checks, varying in 
amounts from $15 to $75 to Milton 
R. Davis, Florence A. Lee, John V. 
Samples and Shyrlye Dawn White in 
recognition of adopted work improve- 
ment suggestions. Employees receiv- 
ing awards presented by Mr. Mair 
are all Kansas City commodity office 
employees. 

Attending the honor awards cere- 
mony were Honor M. Ochsner, chair- 
man of the Nebraska ASC state com- 
mittee, Omar O. Browning, chairman 
of the Kansas ASC state committee, 
Robert M. Webb and Wendell O. Be- 
craft, administrative officers of the 
Nebraska and Kansas State ASC of- 
fices. 


staff of the 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGN FTL.OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 





HONORED—Lewis M. DeCosta, left, 
oldest active member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, receives congratula- 
tions from Clarence Rowland, chair- 
man of the board, on the occasion of 
his 60th anniversary of membership 
in the exchange. 


Exchange Honors 
Veteran Member, 


L. M. DeCosta 


CHICAGO — Lewis M. DeCosta, 
who has the joint distinction of be- 
ing not only the oldest active mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade 
from the standpoint of age but also 
from that of membership in the ex- 


change, was walking knee-deep in 
congratulations recently, the occa- 
sion being his 60th anniversary of 


membership in the organization. 

“Louie” celebrated his 82nd birth- 
day a couple of months ago, and he 
and Mrs. DeCosta will be observing 
their 55th wedding anniversary on 
Washington's birthday. They have a 
son and two daughters and reside in 
the South Shore district, Chicago. 

Mr. DeCosta handles a “deck” in 
the corn pit, one of the most active 
ones at that, for a large grain com- 
mission firm. This denotes the fact 
that he is one of the very youngest 
“oldsters” in the business. 

In addition to his long record as a 
broker, Mr. DeCosta also holds the 
distinction of having worked for only 
one firm, Lamson Bros. & Co., over 
that long period. He started as a mes- 
senger on the floor for Lamson in 
1892 and became a member of the 
Board of Trade not long after he 
reached his 21st birthday. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Howard D. McCullough 


Dies in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Howard Davis 
McCullough, 72, founder and retired 
president of the McCullough Machin- 
ery Co. here, died at his home Jan. 
8. He had been ill for a year. 

Mr. McCullough, a milling engi- 
neer, founded the company in 1934. 
It was liquidated with his retirement 
five years ago. He was a past presi- 
dent of Post D, Travelers Protective 
Assn. He was also a member of St. 
Joseph Orphans Society and St. Louis 
Bertrand Church. 

Survivors include his widow, a son 
and two grandchildren. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
v mamma 


AVAILABLE WITHIN THIRTY DAYS, 


college graduate, 20 years in bakery, 
family and supervisory flour sales in the 
New England and New York area. Seeks 
position with a challenge and a future. 
Address Ad No. 5527, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn, 
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Sanitation Course 


Planned by AACC 


ST. PAUL—The American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists will offer its 
members and others in the cereal 
industry a new type of course in sani- 
tation analysis. This will be a corre- 
spondence course in insect fragment 
recognition, stressing practical train- 
ing work that can be applied in day- 
to-day fragment analyses. 

O’Dean Kurtz, staff member of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and chairman of the 
AACC’s sanitation methods commit- 
tee, will be in charge of the program. 

Plans call for each participant to 
receive periodically a contaminated 
sample of flour or corn meal. The 
sample will be extracted and filtered. 
The filter paper will be examined by 
the participant who will remove the 
material that he considers to be of 
insect origin and place it in a sepa- 
rate plastic dish that will be pro- 
vided. The small plastic dish with the 
fragments determined by the analyst 
together with the original plate, pre- 
sumably free now of insect material, 
will be shipped to AACC headquar- 
ters for coding or direct to one of 
three experienced analysts for review 
and comment. 

Upon receipt, the “reviewer” will 
first check the original plate to deter- 
mine if the participant failed to de- 
tect any insect fragments. The re- 
viewer’s next procedure will be to 
check the material labeled by the 
participant as fragments. In each in- 
stance, the reviewer will furnish the 
participant with detailed comments 
about fragments not identified or 
about those identified incorrectly. 
This unique reviewing system gives 
each analyst personalized instruction 
from an experienced ‘expert’. The 
goal of the course and of the sanita- 

tion methods committee is the “‘stand- 
ardization” of insect fragment recog- 
nition. 

The AACC’s Sanitation Series will 
get underway about Jan. 22. Regis- 
tration forms may be obtained from 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. The fee is $35 for AACC 
members; $50 for non-AACC mem- 
bers. The series will consist of four 
samples, mailed on a quarterly basis. 
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—wWholly U.S.—— 
Nov. July-Nov. 
cwt. cwt. 

1,058 20,085 
700 1,630 
7,434 


Country or crea 


Guatemala .... 
British Honduras 
El Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 

Costa Rica - 
Panama Republic 


45,867 
40,359 
104,334 
61,992 
56,358 
162,097 
140,056 
15 


| 

Cuba 5 386,931 
Jamaica : 172,225 
Dominican Republic 135,289 
Leeward & Wind- 

ward Is. 7,023 
Barbados 28,279 
Trinidad & Tobago .. 99,321 
Neth. Antilles 69,383 
Canal Zone 500 
Colombia 79,324 
Venezuela 85,389 
British Guiana 151,981 


- 

Netherlands 

Belgium & Luxemb'rg 
West Germany 


*Cumulative July, 1959-November, 1959. 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


November, 1959, and Cumulative’ 


Compiled in the Washington office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 


——Wholly U.S. 


Country or area Nov. July-Nov. 
wt cwt. 


Saudi Arabia ....... 
Arabian Penin. Sts. 
Bahrein ret A 
India 

Pakistan 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Laos abe 
Cambodia .... 
British Malaya 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Korea 
Port. 
Hong Kong 
Singapore 
Japan 
Nansei & Nanpo |s.. 
Ceylon 

Trust Terr. 

Iraq ° 

Tunisia 

Egypt 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Br. West Africa 
Madeira Islands 
Angola 

W. Port. Africa 
Liberia 

Belgian Congo . 
French Somaliland 
Mozambique ...... 
British E. Africa 
Seychelles 
Cameroons 

Canary 


1,557 
66,219 
954 
52,090 


8,985,969 


954 
17,220 





1,925,398 








Country or crea Nov. July-Nov. 
cwt. 
19,580 
15,200 

British Honduras 1,000 

Leeward & Wind- 
ward Is. 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Bolivia 


1,000 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign 


November, 1959, and Cumulative* 


Relief 


July-Nov. 
cwt. 
Ceylon exude 99,744 
Philippines ......... 200 
Korea : 198,223 
Hong Kong 140,654 


Taiwan ...... 7 f 106.950 
Japan Sch Suen 


Syria 
Vietnam 


Country or area 


Peru 

Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Argentina 
Brazil 
West Germany 
Austria 
Italy 
Greece 
Poland 
Trieste 
Portugal 
Yugoslavia 
Jordan 
Israel 


15,048 
157,751 
29'716 


95.738 
14.450 
135,180 
565,922 
83.376 
20,156 


Malta 
Lebanon 
Malaya 
Macao 


British W. Africa 


Un. of So. Africa ... 


Morocco 
Tunisia 
Algeria 
Others 


Totals 


25,598 
206,227 





*Cumulative July, 1959-November, 1959. 





Compiled in the Washington office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 








RE-SEAL 


(Continued from page 3) 





on the farm. Knowing that past ex- 
perience will be continued and that 
there will be re-seal programs, the 
farmer can readily anticipate a 
steady income from storing that part 
of his crop which he may not wish 
to put in warehouse loans or sell. 

But the farmer cannot be held 
fully guilty of this situation. He has 
been repeatedly encouraged to build 
farm storage and will scream to high 
heaven at any order from CCC which 
will take away his advantage. 

It is all part and parcel of the 
vicious circle of the loan programs 
and the incentive levels of price sup- 
port. 

In a national election year, with 
troubles facing GOP candidates in 
the farm belt, it is unlikely that any 
attempt will be made to end the 
bounty at this time. 

But as the Senate sub-committee 
holds its hearings on the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., with 
emphasis on storage rates paid by 
the government, it is important to 
know that farm re-seal programs are 
costing millions of dollars a year. 


Decreases in Soybean 
Futures Continue 


CHICAGO—Since establishment of 
the all-time record open commitment 


in soybean futures at the Board of 
Trade here about a month ago, at 
nearly 200,000,000 bu., there has been 
a consistent decrease noted, and by 
the close of business Jan. 7, it had 
been whittled down to 175,063,000 bu. 

While moderate cuts took place in 
some of the more deferred deliveries, 
the major decreases were in the ma- 
turing January contract, partially 
accounted for by rather substantial 
deliveries, with the latter amounting 
to about 6,500,000 bu. in round fig- 
ures for the first week’s postings. 

Strength in the cash and soybean 
oilmeal futures markets has af- 
forded much of the background for 
price recoveries scored at Chicago 
during the week ending Jan. 8. But 
while some of the meal futures were 
making new high seasonal marks 
(January and March particularly), 
soybean oil futures were virtually on 
dead center insofar as price re- 
coveries were concerned. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
Curtails Buffalo 
Grain Shipping 

BUFFALO—Despite a _ record- 
breaking foreign shipping season that 
saw 139 ocean boats tie up here, the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
to deep draft shipping last spring 
seriously curtailed Buffalo’s once 
profitable grain transhipment busi- 
ness. 

After a full season of operation 
that saw millions of bushels by-pass 
Buffalo in ocean boats moving direct- 
ly from the Head of the Lakes via 
the Seaway, it is the conclusion of 
the industry that Buffalo will not be 
able to match Seaway competition 
rate-wise during the active naviga- 
tion season. 

“It is strictly a rate situation, and 
Buffalo’s lake-rail grain movement 
can’t match the economy involved in 
loading grain into ocean boats at 
Duluth for direct movement over- 
seas,” a local grain executive said. 

His observation is borne out by 
the fact that Buffalo’s commercial 
elevators only a few weeks ago con- 
cluded a season marked by the low- 
est receipts of grain in four decades 
of shipping. 

To pinpoint the difficulty, it need 
only be said that railroads transport- 
ed 2,442,133 bu. to the Eastern Sea- 
board throughout the entire naviga- 
tion season, a far cry from the aver- 
age 34-million-bushel totals prevalent 
over a period of nearly 15 years. 

Briefly, this means that while local 
flour mills received their usual quota 
of grain, for milling, the bottom 
dropped out of the lake-rail flow 
which was diverted to either the Sea- 
way or Gulf ports. 


Request Made 

Railroads, at the request of local 
grain interests, placed in effect late 
in September a drastic cut in the 
export rate from Buffalo to the sea- 
board. While the revision was not as 
great as had been requested, even 
the lower rate failed to boost the 
export rail trade and little govern- 
ment grain moved here for storage. 

The port’s decline in grain ship- 
ments is amply reflected in season 
figures which show only 73,263 509 
bu. consigned here for both prompt 
unloading and for winter storage. It 
not only represents the lowest total 
in more than four decades of ship- 
ping, but is only the fifth time since 
1919 that the port has received less 
than 100-million bushels. 

The previous low within that peri- 
od was 1937 when 85-million bushels 
was consigned here. 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM CO 
Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 











Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 


N ° V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
nNEL Notun Heerengracht 209 
i607 
Inlioiqa\o\\ AMSTERDAM 
alili °|8\ \es 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 











TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K,. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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basket inside the door, the 
trolley went on. 













Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1959 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand |-7070. 


BORK | BR W711 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














Aaa. International Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 cwt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 


W & T Flour Treatment 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 


assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. 


a W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 
No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan accurate application of Novadelox 


‘ : and “N-RICHMENT-A.” 
process to protect uniformity. 
® The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp 


7 eo : 2 : Dyox generating units. Chlorine di- 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 
. ‘ - ; as needed—without waste. 
® Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the Ww 
same pH, time after time. 


® Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 


International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-113.64 











Sweet Rolls from the bakery 
are still what makes it Sunday breakfast 


There’s a thrill to the variety of the sweet rolls on 
the plate, and the variety still comes from the 
bakery. From the delicious moment of decision in 
the fragrance of the bakery itself, to the Sunday 
morning pleasure of selection from the plate... you 
still can’t beat baked goods from your baker. 


The baker’s part in the life of the community 
has been an important one since bread began to 
be sold, and will continue to be just so important, 
as long as there is good flour to bake with, good 


food to make from it . . . and Sunday mornings. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





